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Life—January 9, 1958 


INTER SUNSHINE 


SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS. 


ESHER NEAR 
Countrified position yet 26 mins. W’loo. 
A LUXURIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE 
White walled with black and white gables, 
extravagantly fitted and in perfeet condi- 
tion. Spacious, well planned and labour 
saving—parquet floors, cent. heat. High 
beamed hall, fine drawing room, 2 other rec., 
5 main beds., 2 baths, nursery suite and bath. 


Lux. kitch. Easy lawned gardens and 
woodlands. 2 gar’s. Owner going abroad 
before Auction, Jan. 28. 
GOODMAN & MANN 
Esher. EMB. 3400. 

ORFOLK. In unspoilt village west of 
Norwich. Well appointed ‘Residence, 
4 bed., 2 rec., cloak and bathrooms. Mains 
services, well kept garden, tennis court. 


unless previously sold. 
Watton, Norfolk. 


Auction January 29, 
W.S. HALL & PALMER, 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 

contact E. LEwis TROALIC, House and 
Estate Agent of “Stella Maris,” L’ Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Easy travel to 
mainland and Continent. 


PROPERTY [IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 


AMBS/ESSEX borders, 400 It. avove sea 
level. Det. 4-bed. Thatched Cottage 
with 1 acre. Immaculate and with all ser- 
vices. £2,775 or offer. J. W. MAISEY, A.V.1., 
Estate Office, Linton, Cambs. (Tel. 471). 
HARMOUTH. Arcnitect-designed, mod- 
ern good class brick semi-Bungalow and 
garage. Hall, lounge, dining room, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, garden 3 acre. 
Beautiful sea, country views. Main services. 
—NEWBERY, Highlands, Charmouth, Dorset. 
LAYGATE. Large country Kesidence 
in about 14 acres. Close to green belt. 
Ripe for good standard building develop- 
ment or for immediate use for residential or 
institutional purposes. 
Further particulars from ESTATES SUPER- 
INTENDENT, Imperial Court, ‘ennington 
Lane, London, 8.E.11. 


DEVON. MODERNISED HOUSE. 2-3 

sitting, kitchen, etc., 4 beds, bath. 
Main water (elec. avail. at door), 24-ft. 
garage. 2 acres orchard/garden, nearest 
£2,250.—MURRAYS, Longbrook St., Exeter. 
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classified properties 


FO R SALE—contd. 


OUTSKIRTS VILLAGE near Basing- 
stoke. Charming Period detached Cot- 
rec., 3/4 bed., kit., bathrm., good 
ardens, garage, barn. Main services, £3,500 
freehold. Mortgage £2,500 prob. avail. Many 
other country and village Cottages available, 
2/4 bed., ete., up to £5,000. Details sent on 
re quest.—PARNELL JORDY & HARVEY, 
sasingstoke. Tel.: 2070. 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD_ 
Mawnan, Falmouth, offer: 


tage, 


ST. MAWES. First-class House with 
glorious views bay and _ harbour. Close 
yachting, bathing, ete. Recommended. 


Ref. 8200. 
TRURO. Beautifully modernised house. 
Hlevated, panoramic views. Near city centre. 


Offers? Mortgage considered. Ref. 8191. 
GUERNSEY. Superb, new luxury resi- 
dence. Wonderful position. Sea views, 
access harbour. Mortgage available. 


Ref. 8202. 


FALMOUTH HARBOUR. Character 


Residence, fronting deep water. Lovely 
garden to water’s edge. Excellent out- 
buildings. Ref. 8189. 


Apply the above Agents for particulars these 
and similar Properties. : 
TEIGNMOUTH. Det. freehold Residence. 
5/6 bedrooms, bath, sep. w.c., 3 rec., mod. 
kitchen. 2 sep. w.c.’s, garage, good garden. 
¢2,500 to close estate.— LEWIS “& ROWDEN, 
Auctioneers, Teignmouth. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


ANTS./SUSSEX BORDERS. London 

48 miles. Imposing Residence with out- 
buildings, garages. Staff flat. Hard tennis 
court. Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Green- 
houses. Pasture and woodland about 46 
acres in all. Oil-fired central heating, Main 
clectricity and water. £8,500.—JOHN Dow- 
LOR & Co., Petersfield, Hants. Tel.: 359. 

ERTFORDSHIRE. Vacant possession 

freehold Farm, 98 acres. Farmhouse, 
over 1 acre of buildings, everything under 
cover. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, usual 
offices. Excellent door trade for eggs, 
poultry, etc. 2 hour West End and City, 13 
miles main line station.—Box 1250. 


Lg TO LET 
Furnished 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE & 
Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter. Tel. 76464-5. 3 
EVON, South. Unsurpassed views of 
estuary and moors. Architecturally- 
built det. freehold Bungalow. 3 bed., bath., 
sep. w.c., large lounge, dining room, sun 
lounge, kitchen, etc. Det. garage. All 


modern fitments. £6,350.—LEWIS AND 
RowDkN, Auctioneers, Teignmouth. : 
RELAND. BATTERSBY & CO., Hstate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., W stmorland 


Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
ODERN DEVON BUNGALOW. 16- 
acre pasture adjoining, good road front- 
age. Attractive style. 3 beds. bath. (h. and 
c.), lounge, living. offices, phone. Own elec. 
Greenhouse, 40-ft. deep litter, pig pens. 
Only £2,500.—MURRAYS, Longbrook St.. 
Exeter (Tel. 54113). 
UDOR. Brookmans Park, Herts. 
turesque secluded yet 
facilities. Modern kitchen, 
3 double bed., 2 reception, garage. 
Photo, particulars Box 1229. 


LIVESTOCK 
, [TESTED Pedigree Jersey bull 
Eminent’’ 35577. Dam: ‘‘Nuthurst Evergreen’’ 
8th. 11,476 lbs. Ist calf; 13,363 lbs. 2nd calf. 
Sire’s dam, three times 2,000 gals -BURNETT, 
Backwell House, Backwell, nr, Bristol. 
EAUTIFUL black pedigree miniature Poodles 
ready 2nd week Jan.—RADCLIFFE, 71, 
Gordon Road, Ealing, W.5. PER. 8578. 
CHINCHILLA AS Seer: ny 
SHINCHILLAS (not Rabbits) can make large 
profits for you. Send 1/- for our new book- 
let (Edition C) on Chinchilla rearing and breed- 
ing to R. D. & H. S. Chinchilla Ranch, Haworth 
Road, Bradford. 
MINK a YS ae 
INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT AND 
PLEASURE. Prospective beginners offered 
free help and reduced rates by mink farm secur- 
ing Britain’s top pelt prices and show awards. 
Genuinely superior breeders provided. Model 
farm comprehensive courses, free booklet.— 
G, HOWARD TRIPP, O.B.E., New Forest Mink 
Farm, Lymington (2657), Hants. 


ebic. 
convenient, all 
central heating, 
£6,000.— 


“Flaxwell 


INK—Choicest Champion-bred standards. 

Mutations; guaranteed breeders. Compre- 
hensive courses on graded model farm. All 
equipment stocked. Free brochure.—W. T. 
UDALL, National Mink Farm, Wimborne, 
Dorset. (Tel. 1069.) 

POULTRY PLANT 

FOR SALE 


SPARE 2 acres on your farm for complete 
Poultry Plant, output 25,000 Roasters. Re- 
tired Hertfordshire farmer offers cheaply with 
advisory service. Generous hire-purchase 
arrangements reliable applicant. Box 1246. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


12 BPs. Ejector Shotgun. £50. 20 B.D.B. 
Hammer, £20.—J, POWELL, Godstone 
Green. (Tel.: Godstone 430). 


DELIGHTFUL seaside Bungalow in se- 

cluded cove North Cornwall. Sleep 6. 
Magnificent view. Available now.—Box 1252. 
Hi ELFORD RIVER, Furnished Bungalow, 

delightful position with access anchor- 
age. Available careful tenants. — 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth, Ref.128. 


ELL APPOINTED Flat in Knights- 

bridge. Entrance lobby, large rec. 1 dble., 
1 sgle,. bath., dressing room, constant hot 
water. 4 mths. min. 16 gns.—Box 1253. 


Unfurnished 


ROYAL BERKSHIRE. To let 
ished, secluded 10-roomed country 
House, 2 miles Reading, all/ conveniences, 
own fishing. £5 per week excl.—Box 1254. 


WANTED FOR DEMOLITION 


ARGE Country Mansions wanted for 

demolition or partial demolition. Top 
prices paid before work ‘commences.— 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION Co., ‘‘Martyns,”’ 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


unfurn- 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating; built-in garage and fuel stores; 
excellent site. £8,250 freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Ltrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends, 


CASTLE TO LET 


ABERDEENSHIRE. About 12 miles 
from Aberdeen. Imposing, commodious 
and beautifully furnished Castle. To be let 
for at least one year or longer at extremely 
reasonable rent. 15 bedrooms, apart from 
staff quarters, several bathrooms, charming 
reception rooms and billiards room, ample 
offices. Central heating, main electricity, etc. 
Close to good golf courses. Rent would in- 
clude grouse moor about 10 miles distant 
and low ground shooting around castle.— 
For photos and further particulars, apply 
GODDARD & SMITH, 22, King Street, St. 
James’s, S.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 2721. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


NY OLD HOUSE. Freehold. Within 25 

miles London. Good road frontage and 
grounds exceeding }$ acre. — Details to 
SUTCLIFFE & PARTNERS, Bromley, Kent. 


FURNISHED RESIDENCE REQUIRED 
for four weeks in summer; preferably 
August. Quiet and near sea. Min. three beds. 
Garage.—E. GROVE, P.O. Box 5, Halesowen. 
ADY seeks unfurnished self-contained 
quarters_in country house in south-west. 
Use of box room. Would accept part-time 
work as driver.—Box 1242. 
MALL RESIDENCE, about 50 acres, 
fishing avail. S.W. Counties.—Box 1249. 
ANTED, preferably in triangle Salis- 
bury/Andover/Warminster (would go as 
far west as Sherborne), country House (5/7 
bedrooms, 3 reception). Outbuildings and 
6 or more acres paddock.—Particulars and 
photograph, to TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PreETTy & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
WatTrs & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
OTSWOLDS.:. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—HoBBs & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). i 
HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. ‘ 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIPpon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1,, Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 
Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations. 


elassified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8&9 


GARDENING 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE!!! Ideal for 

training fruit trees, peas, beans, roses, 
arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberries, 
tying, etc. Strong flexible, steel-stranded and 
waterproof covered. Several thicknesses. Post- 
card today for free sample. Greens Government 
Stores, 915, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 23 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187. 


e: DIRECTORY —contd. 


ESsSEx AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFOR 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines), 


HAYwaARpDS HEATH, 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, A.A.L.P.A 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier 
Agents for superior residential properties 


ERSEY, C.!. VARDON, HALL & Co. 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrar 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 325 
for all types of property and investments, 


ERSEY. I’. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est, 
House Agents. Bath Street, St. Helier, 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIR 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.PjA., F.VI 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Estat 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). s | 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, Al 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


SOUTH DEVON. For coast-line an 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.1, 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


OUTHERN IRELAND. For your pro 
perty requirements consult LOUIS D 
CoURCY, M.I.A.A., Estate Agent, Limeric¢ 
URREY. Property in all parts of th 
county.—W. K. MooRE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines), 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
JARvVis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special. 
ists inhigh-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
USSEX. Specialists in Country Resi- 
dences and Estates throughout the 
County.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN of Hayq 
wards Heath (Tel. 91—=3 lines). 
TORCVAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — Waycorrs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27- 29, a 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 
and five branches. 


ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, 74, 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD 

Illustrated booklet of information, CL, 
104, free on request.—Pirt & Scorr, LTp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, B.C. 4g 
Passages arranged. 


OSEPH MAY LTD. move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411), 


Low FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 
Restoration, Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING CO., 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts. 2203. 


VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 

effects packed and forwarded by PICcK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel. CAN. 4444), 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


APELETON'S Delicious Hand-raised Pork Pies. 
Famous for over 80 years. T. APPLETON 
AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market Place, 
Ripon, Yorks. 
H*?- -FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 
Firescreens, Weathervanes, Doors and Win- 
dow Grilles, 40-page catalogue post free.—S. C. 
PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


[MPORTER offers Chinese pure silks suitable 
shirts, frocks, blouses, suits, underwear, etc. 


—WM. H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Picca- 
dilly, Manchester, 1. 


LEFT CHESTNUT. Strong, durable fencing 

for farm, garden and estate. Also wattle 
and osier hurdles. List free.—G. Aston, 392, 
Gloucester | Road, Cheltenham. 


CLIPSE PEAT is specially produced in 

different grades to suit different soils. If you 
have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil, 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD., 
Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 


LECTRON (plastic Covered) GARDEN WIRE 

—solves your tying and training problems— 
30/- per 3,000ft. reel. Postage 3/3. Generous 
discounts for quantities. Sample and leaflet 
on request, From ELECTRON WORKS, Dept. 
79, East Ham, London, E.6. 


-ENCING, Craftsmen-made. Finest timber 

all types: Wattle, Interlace, Osier, Railing, 
etc. Free lists from DAVIDS RURAL INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD. (Dept. V), 15, Moreton Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Tate Gallery 8322.) 


GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


ARDY Hedging | “Plants from Northumber- 

land, also Flowering Shrubs, Trees and 
Roses. Please send for Catalogue and lists.— 
GOWANS, MITCHISON & LAMBERT, LTD., 
Alnwick, Northumberland. 


EAT.—Genuine Sphagnum Moss of the very 

highest quality in large pressed bales. 
Granulated, or trailings grade at 36/- per bale. 
Or in Four bushel sacks at 17/6 per sack. Prices 
carriage paid. C.W.O. Samples and details sent 
free on request—PEAT, 57, Victoria Road, 
Cleveleys, Lancs, 


UNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 
Surrey, publish ‘‘The Manual of Shrub 
Roses,’’ by G. S. Thomas. Price 3/- C.W.O., also 
free price lists of Trees and Shrubs, Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. Shrub Roses and special 
plants for ground cover and floral art. Tel.: 
Ascot 96. 


HE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. All 

makes garden machinery permanently on 
view. Demonstrations, hire purchase, exchanges, 
sale and services—GODFREY’S, 111, Marylebone 
Lane, W.1 (WEL. 6842), and Brenchley, Kent 
(Brenchley 61). 


VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. 

Our Catalogue is helpful and interesting. 
Free on request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seeds- 
men, Histon, Cambs. 


DVENIATURES exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 54 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton 1, Sussex (Est. 1769). 
SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH. Are you interested 
in survival? Write or call, THE COLLEGE 
OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE, LTD., 16, Queensberry 
Place, S.W.7 (Tel.: KENsington 3292/3.) Lec-— 
tures, Discussions, Demonstrations, Experiments. 
Excellent Lending and Reference Library, 


WEEN STARS IN THE NIGHT shoot or seem 

to fall, then follow Winds, Thunders,” 
Lightnings; yea, weather most tempestuous. 
However you foretell a tempest, the best way 
to meet it is in an overcoat from MOSS BROS. 
of Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


BErDGEs, Black & Decker, Wolf, Selecta 
Homemaster Electric Tools. Authorised dis- 
tributors. Confidential terms, no fuss. Send 


stamped envelope for particulars.—THE TOOL 
London, S.E. 15. 


SHOP, 31, Peckham High) St., 


‘ 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 88 - 89 a other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS’ FOR 
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THE DECAYING ABBEY 


ISCOVERY, as “opening up” proceeds at 
Westminster Abbey, that the extent of 
the decay and consequently of the re- 

pairs needed is more far-reaching than was 
believed will, unfortunately, come as no surprise 
to anybody with experience of ancient architec- 
ture. How careful soever the preliminary surveys 
and experimental tests, the actual process lof 
uncovering concealed structure and removing 
filth almost invariably reveals worse. That is 
well known to advocates of maintaining the 
status quo by laissez faive. ““Let well alone: the 
rottenness gives elasticity to the parts that are 
sound,”’ quoth Seithenyn, and though we may 
sometimes be tempted to agree with Peacock’s 
mythical Tory, in that cautionary tale the sea- 
wall burst and overwhelmed him. In the past, 
when confronted with these shocks, repairers 
were often guilty of not going far enough, or of 
going so far that they “‘restored”’ an old building 
out of existence. Modern methods and principles 
discount those dangers, but they generally lead 
to first estimates having to be considerably 
exceeded. 

In the Abbey the cleaning of the vaulting 
has revealed extensive fractures previously hid- 
den by the grime, and in the roof many timbers 
apparently sound have proved more worm- 
eaten than could be seen. Inevitably this re- 
duces apparent progress and adds to already 
rising costs. At present the corrugated iron 
shelter straddling the roof, which is all that the 
passer-by sees and beneath which the work of 
repair and replacement is going on, has moved 
a third of the way from the western towers 
towards the chancel. Soon it will shift on another 
stage, but will take three years to reach the 
“crossing”’ and at least another ten after that to 
cover the transept and sanctuary. Inside, a 
startling transformation is already to be seen, in 
this case begun at the east, where washing has 
restored the sanctuary and transepts to their 
original gleaming contrast of white with black 
Purbeck shafts, while the nave remains in its 
actively decaying, if romantic, gloom. The south 
transept is almost clear of scaffolding, bringing 
to light the lovely carved censing angels— 
hardly seen before; and the restoration of the 
lantern, high above the crossing, is nearly 
complete, although hidden by scaffolds. The 
moving steel bridge supporting work above tri- 
forium level now spans the choir where cleaning 
is next to be begun. 

So, as itemised in the progress report of the 
Surveyor to the Fabric, Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower, 
plenty has already been well done, even though 
more than was supposed is still to do. It was 
intended that, of the million pounds sought and 
raised since 1953, £350,000 would cover all the 
essential repairs, leaving the balance for a fabric 
fund and as endowment for the choir school. 


Now it is pretty certain that £250,000 more will 
be needed. A possible course would be to halt 
the cleaning of the interior, which is costly, 
applying the money to the additions and essen- 
tial repairs. Besides leaving the present parti- 
coloured effect, which is undesirable, to do so 
would deprive the public of their main ocular 
evidence that subscriptions are bringing results. 
The Abbey authorities are reluctant to launch 
a further appeal, and they can scarcely expect 
now a sudden and splendid subvention like the 
Ford Foundation’s million dollar grant to 
Oxford University restoration fund. Their chief 
hope must lie in existing covenants for the Abbey 
being renewed when they expire; and in a gen- 
eral realisation that a great historic building is 
never safe for all time from the fatal “elasticity”’ 
of decay. 


THE WINTER LAMB 


‘ROM out my orchards where the trees await 
Signs of the seasons, heve I heard 
The first, soft cry of baby lamb to ewe, 
And then tt seemed the bivds were hearing too 
That small, sweet sound, a prophecy of spring 
In circle of the winter’s withering ; 
So in a world of fear, of hate and strife 
Ahead of blossom, fruit or golden corn, 
Within the grass—now daisyless—a thing 
Of innocence and purity ts born. 
JupitH BRUNDRETT BICKLE. 


THE DEER PROBLEM 


RONOUNCEMENTS by organizations op- 
posed to hunting are generally so loaded 
with prejudice that a word of commendation is 
due to the National Committee for the Abolition 
of Deer Hunting for the restraint displayed in 
its recent approach to the Dulverton Rural 
Council, which administers an area within the 
territory covered by the Devon and Somerset 
Stag Hunt. The National Committee’s approach 
took the form of a letter asking for the Council’s 
views on how the wild deer of Exmoor could best 
be preserved as a national heritage and, at the 
same time, be humanely controlled, so that they 
did not damage agricultural interests. That is a 
fair statement of the problem, and the difference 
of opinion about the method of achieving the 
two ends—preservation and control—found 
expression in the Council’s discussion. The 
majority of the councillors were convinced that 
hunting is a useful method of control, but the 
contrary view appears to have been\due to a 
local farmer’s conviction that hunting is in- 
adequate, since it leaves the deer sufficiently 
numerous to inflict heavy damage on the farms. 
At times when the breeding of the animals ex- 
ceeds the average that criticism can be valid, 
and then the need of a supplementary method 
arises. Shooting, as we have often emphasised, 
is unacceptable. The shotgun, more likely to 
wound than to kill, is cruel to a degree far in 
excess of any entailed in hunting, while the rifle 
can be a serious peril to people occupied any- 
where within its long range. There might pos- 
sibly be an answer in the use of darts impreg- 
nated with nicotine salicylate, whose drugging 
effect, it is claimed, is such that the deer can be 
easily captured and humanely killed. More will 
be heard of this American technique when the 
British Field Sports Society has completed its 
investigations. Meantime, that path to a solu- 
tion of the problem which is now being pursued 
is more likely to lead to satisfactory results than 
will ever be attained by feverish agitations for 
the abolition of hunting. 


AGAINST THE CLOCK 
N the eve of the Parliamentary recess, a 
Ministerial forecast was given of the prob- 
able appearance of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Common Land. The date indicated 
was “‘within about the next six months,’’ which 
places the event not later than the end of May. 
To those who remember that the Commission 
was appointed in December, 1955, the task may 
seem to be taking a very long time; but it is a 
task of great complexity. Even after the whole 
of the evidence had been taken, wise recommend- 
ations could hardly emerge if discussion were 
sharply limited by considerations of time. 
Nevertheless, there is one factor which gives the 
business a certain urgency. If legislation is to 
follow the report, as everyone interested hopes it 
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will, it should be passed during the lifetime of 


the present Parliament. Precisely when that 
life will end none can say but the law decre 
that it shall be not later than May, 1960. As no 
wise Prime Minister forfeits the initiative by 
allowing the law to take its course, but seeks a 
dissolution at an earlier and favourable moment, 
the time available for the present Parliament to 
legislate on this subject is appreciably less than 
two years. If, therefore, the report suffers more 
delay than is now anticipated, it is likely to be 
consigned to a pigeon-hole by the incidence of a 
general election; and once it is there, its rescue 
from oblivion will not be easy. Entering office 
fresh from an election, a new government comes 
laden with legislative projects arising from its 
pledges, and there is small hope for the left-overs 
of its predecessors. 


A YORKSHIRE DOMAIN 


ISCOUNT ALLENDALE’S decision to sell 

the Bretton Park estate, between Wakefield 
and Barnsley, will effect a big change in the 
long-standing territorial pattern of South York- 
shire. Forming as it does a wooded and agri- 
cultural oasis among “‘coal pits and fire-engines”’ 
(as an 18th-century tourist expressed it), 
Bretton was for two centuries a part of the wide 
Wentworth family domains, passing by marriage 
to the Beaumonts, later Viscounts Allendale, in 
1792. So far back as records go it has never 
changed hands by sale, but like its neighbours, 
Wentworth Woodhouse and Wentworth Castle, 
Harewood and Nostell Priory, indeed the major- 
ity of ancestral Yorkshire domains, has been 
kept intact. The house itself, very large and 
rather plain, was acquired after the war by the 
Yorkshire County Council as a training college 
for teachers of the arts, so presumably is in safe 
hands. Its building, on an earlier site, was begun 
about 1720. The identity of the architect is not 
known, but may have been William Wakefield 
or just possibly Robert Carr, of Horbury, three 
miles away, a stonemason and on his epitaph 
termed architect, the father of Carr of York, 
who is traditionally said to have worked as a boy 
on building the park wall. Some of the most 
notable aspects of the building are due to 
Jeffrey Wyatville, working in the style of Soane 
about 1815, and include a hall painted with 
Roman ruins attributed to Agostino Agho: 
altogether an outstanding house which should 
be preserved no less than, we may hope, the 
estate’s rura] landscape. 


WHAT DO FISH SEE ? 


ANY experienced anglers will probably 

not agree with the views of Dr. F. R. Bell, 

of the Royal Veterinary College, on what fish can 
see. Last week he told an audience of children 
that fish were apparently colour blind, and were 
attracted by the movement ofa lure rather than 
its bright or drab colour. No one, of course, can 


be certain of what goes on under the water, at — 


least so far as fresh water fish are concerned, 
which is fortunate for fly tyers and the fishing 
tackle trade. There is evidence to show, how- 
ever, that in a good light fish ave susceptible to 
colour; for in the retina of a fish’s eye are two 
sets of cones embedded in the epithelium or pig- 
ment. When these cones are in contact with the 
image plane in good light the fish distinguishes 
colour, but unlike human beings this eye notices 
more of the colours at the ultra-violet end of the 
spectrum than the reds and brighter hues, 
especially on a dark day. An American, Mr. 
Eugene V. Connett, in association with Dr. 
Gesser, came to this conclusion after experiments 
on the eyes of trout. Using an ophthalmoscope, 
together they also discovered that fish have 
binocular visionand are furnished with a reflector 
—the tapetum lucidum which reflects the faint- 
est glimmer of light—and that they can see 
images when humans might see nothing. They 
described these experiments in their book 
Random Casts, published about twenty years 
ago. There is no doubt that the colour and den- 
sity of the water, the colour and reflecting powers 
of the bottom, and the intensity and direction of 
the light above the surface are all important 
factors in the ability of a fresh water fish to see. 
It would be a poor outlook for the angler if he 
were confined, for his flies and lures, only to 
monochrome. 7 
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| COUNTRYMAN’S 
| NOTES 


By TAN NIALL 


MONG my books I have one or two that 
pay contain advertisements inserted by the 
publishers to make weight. They are, of 
course, rather old books with a somewhat local 
appeal, and the announcements concern the 
charges for hiring threshing machines, the sailing 
of boats to Liverpool or the Isle of Man, the 
price of flannel shirts in so-and-so’s emporium, 
where all the latest fashions from London are 
to be seen. The atmosphere conjured by these 
much-embellished advertisements greatly de- 
lights me. Day-dreaming, I go to buy a dozen 
of port or claret that cost only a shilling or two 
and think hard about a keg of brandy that 
surely must have been smuggled, for it cost only 
five or six shillings. The names of the traders 
are familiar. If my grandfather didn’t know 
them, then his father did. Their descendants 
are still about in that part of the world. I like 
to step back into the days before science was so 
much in reverence and such advertisements set 
the scene. 
* bs * 

HE other day I picked up one of these 

books and my eye fell upon an advertise- 
ment that urged me to learn how to train 
animals. In a minute I had on my high-cut 
jacket, my stiff white collar, my knee breeches 
and stockings, and a coach and horses came 
trundling down into the village. “‘Every person 
who has ever visited a circus or menagerie,”’ ran 
the announcement, “‘has marvelled at the won- 
derful intelligence displayed by trained horses, 
dogs and other animals. This book . . . tells 
you how to teach your horse to follow you, to 
stand without holding, to sit up, to lie down, to 
kick when told, to shake and nod his head in 
answer to questions, to jump, to stand erect, to 
waltz, to kiss, to fetch and carry, to fire off 
a pistol, to turn a hand organ, to feign lameness, 
to walk over you, etc. It tells you how to train 
mules to perform feats similar to the above... 
how to train elephants, lions, tigers, leopards, 
panthers, squirrels, bears, buffaloes, wolves, 
hyenas, crocodiles, alligators, cats, goats, hogs, 
monkeys, rats, mice, frogs, toads, snakes and 
birds of every kind,” 

There was a day when all this could be had 
for a shilling, and, thrown in, a ‘unique collec- 
tion of country recipes’’ among them “‘How to 
prevent pets etc. from ageing; Arabian charm 
for training horses; How to make hens lay; 
Poultry fattening secret,’’ as well as how to get 
rid of rats, mice and other vermin. Is there any- 
thing like it for value to be had to-day? Where 
could one pick up the secret of how to make hens 
lay for a mere shilling, plus that invaluable 
know-how on the training of a panther or a 
buffalo? Satisfaction guaranteed, said the 
author. Ah me, those days have gone, and the 
fellow who wrote the book has gone too, bur- 
dened as he was with so much casual information 
about so many things. Life now is cluttered up 
with confusing things like hormones, chromo- 
somes, antibiotics and a maze grown from the 
few peas with which Mendel planted the 
beginnings of genetics. 

* 
* 

SAD little story lies behind a fine collection 

of mallard feathers that came into my 
possession not long ago. The mallard, a beauti- 
ful drake, had been shot in one of the small 
fields near the cottage, and the shooter, 
I believe, used a .22 rifle and brought his bird 
down a second or two after it took flight 
A friend was asked to pluck and dress it, having 
considerable skill in this sort of thing, aud it 
wasn’t long before the telephone rang and I was 
asked if the feathers of a mallard drake might 
be of use to me for fly-tying. The mallard drake 
provides all sorts of useful plumes, and 
I hastened to say that I would be glad of all 
I could get. In due course I came by three bags 
of feathers, which I sorted out to the best of my 
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Molly Jones 


“AW! COME ON, MUM!” 


ability. Some of my fly-tying friends were glad 
to share in the windfail and we were all agreed 
that the bird had been a magnificent specimen. 

Shortly after the feathers had been sorted 
—and the bird, I fancy, eaten by the person 
who shot it—there was news of the loss of a 
tame mallard drake in the locality. The bird 
had gone astray on the day that the drake had 
been shot. A small boy mourned the loss of his 
pet. I fear that it was not a matter of coinci- 
dence, although the river and mallards aplenty 
are to be found perhaps three miles away. 

This reminded me somewhat of a well- 
known pet duck owned by someone in a village 
of my acquaintance. The duck would take her 
promenade every day, admired and smiled upon 
by all those who knew her. When she appeared 
on the main road she was gently shepherded 
back to safety, but one day she went missing, 
and someone had duck for dinner and put the 
feathers on the fire. She was a fat duck with 
just a touch of condescension in her bearing. 
It was inevitable, I suppose. The policeman 
asked his questions—to no avail, for one white 
duck looks very like another. It was whispered 
that it was no mere chance that this happened 
at a time when fresh garden peas were cheap 
and plentiful. 

* ‘ * 

HE other day I was talking to a keeper 

about the cost of cartridges and shooting, 
and somehow out popped the old remark about 
bang goes sixpence and down comes a guinea. 
I am not sure whether it lines up with the cost 
of living now or not. I have a feeling that the 
sixpence meant two shots and the guinea cov- 
ered a brace of birds, but my companion shook 
his head rather sadly about the whole business 
and said he was afraid that a pheasant cost the 
estate five pounds, even if a brace could be had 
for thirty shillings at the poulterer’s shop. I sup- 
pose this is inevitable if the rearing and shooting 
of a pheasant have to be costed. It applies to 
a pound of salmon where salmon netting and 
salmon traps are not considered outside the 
returns for a river. A pound of salmon costs a 
rod a great deal in rent, in tackle, in licences. 
It costs so much that there would be no sale 
for it commercially were the various charges 
computed and added to the bill. It doesn’t bear 
thinking about. If the estate manager thinks 
about it, it is only to pass it on in the rent he 
asks of the syndicate, I imagine. No one else 
should think about it. It can be very bad for 
the digestion! 

* * * 
OW old is a matured Christmas pudding, 
a black bun or, for that matter, a matured 


cake? I must admit that I never gave very 


much thought to the subject until a few weeks 
ago. My mother had her special recipe for black 
bun. I think it was ripe and ready in a twelve 
month. It was such a rich thing that it couldn’t 
possibly go wrong. It could only mature, I sup- 
pose. It was dark brown to black. It could get 
blacker, and as it matured one could eat corre- 
spondingly less of it. Cakes, I gather, are 
supposed to mature too. The recipe for our own 
cake at Christmas was very definite about this. 
It stipulated a month and, thinking about it, 
I seem to remember very mature, very rich 
cakes being brought out when I was a boy. No 
fewer than twenty eggs went into any of them, 
and enough fruit to satisfy a score of small 
boys. 

It seems that my knowledge of long-term 
culinary work is sadly lacking, or it was until 
I was forced to eavesdrop when sitting on the 
seat of a country bus back to back with three 
ladies whose topic of conversation was the 
maturity of Christmas puddings. A pudding is. 
not really a pudding at six months. A real pud- 
ding may be two or three years old. A vintage 
pudding might be as old as ten. How I should 
have liked to ask more about this and put in 
my piece about black buns with the consistency 
of moist peat newly cut from the moss! But 
just when we had embarked upon the crystal- 
lising of jam the bus reached the terminus and 
the ladies bustled away. I have eaten black bun 
and Christmas pudding that had been two years. 
maturing, but I can’t say I have ever had any 
of “‘the real stuff, boiled up in the copper and 
stored until it was fit,’’ as one of the experts 
put it. 


* * 
* 

| Bee ago, when I was quite a small child, 

I used to wander about the fields with 
country children of my own age or a little older 
and, when on occasions we used to get thirsty, 
it was our habit to look for sorrel, which we 
called ‘‘sourocks,’’ and chew the leaves. Sorrel 
leaves have a very acid taste, but they are not 
unpleasant if one is very thirsty. It is a long 
time since I tasted them, but I was looking 
through an old country magazine the other day 
and found that they are not the harmless thing 
I once thought them to be. Both meadow sorrel 
and wood sorrel have, according to the article in 
question, been known to kill children who chewed 
them in order to quench their thirst. I re- 
call now having told a friend all the things I 
thought useful ingredients in a “wild’”’ salad. 
Sorrel was among them. I wonder if he couldn’t 
be bothered looking for it, or if he found 
it and used it without ill effect. Perhaps I 
should get a postcard and send him belated. 
warning. 
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ST. BRIDE’S RESTORED 


of St. Bride, Fleet-street, nine years 

after the destruction of its medieval 
predecessor in the Great Fire, was opened for 
the first service to be held within its walls. It 
was far from finished. The furnishing of the 
interior went on over another twenty years, 
and the famous steeple was not added to the 
tower until 1701-03. 

On December 19, 1957, after a second 
destruction by fire, Wren’s restored building 
was re-dedicated by the Bishop of London at a 
service at which her Majesty the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh were present. Nearly seven- 
teen years had passed since the night on which 
St. Bride’s was bombed and gutted in a fierce 
blaze which destroyed the whole interior, but at 
this re-opening ceremony the restored church 
stood complete in all but a few details. 

Although the fabric of Wren’s church has 
been restored as nearly as possible to its original 
condition, the internal arrangements: have been 


()* December 19, 1675, Wren’s new church 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


altered. The changes have been made deliber- 
ately after much thought and discussion, and 
the scheme adopted has been designed to accord 
with the new réle that St. Bride’s will fill 
under present-day conditions. With its close- 
set pews and three capacious galleries, the pre- 
war interior still made provision for the big 
congregations that packed the church when St. 
Bride’s was a thickly populated residential 
parish. Those days have gone, and had gone 
long before the war. 

When plans for the rebuilding were made 
in 1951, soon after the appointment of the 
present rector, the Rev. C. M. Armitage, it was 
decided that the church should have something 
of a collegiate character. Under the re-organi- 
sation scheme of the City churches St. Bride’s 
parish now embraces those of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West and St. Andrew Holborn in addition to 
its own, but even so Sunday congregations are 
not large. The galleries could be eliminated and 
the permanent seating on the floor of the church 


~ 


1.—THE INTERIOR LOOKING EAST, SHOWING THE COLLEGIATE ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE SEATING. The painting on the east wall by Mr. Glyn Jones gives the illusion of an 


apsidal termination 


could be reduced. While remaining a parish 
church, St. Bride’s has become one of the City’s 
Guild churches. A close association with the Press 
began many years ago, and it was clearly a link 
that should be renewed and strengthened. Both 
for Sunday and for Guild services and also those 
for office-workers during the lunch hour on 
week-days a more intimate atmosphere was 
called for than the old congregational character 
of the interior provided. 

Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, on his appointment 
as architect, prepared designs which should 
satisfy those requirements. His long tenure of 
office as Surveyor of St. Paul’s Cathedral has 
made his task a congenial one. There have been 
two sides to it: the actual work of restoring 
the fabric and the designing of the new fur- 
nishings. 

While the outer walls remained substan- 
tially intact, the arcades with their coupled 
Doric columns and sections of entablature were 
too badly damaged to be retained. The clerestory 
was underpinned while the new columns, of 
Portland stone, and of identical design with the 
old, were set in position bay by bay. Wren’s 
mason at St. Bride’s was Joshua Marshall and 
his plasterer John Groves., Groves’s barrel 
ceiling perished in the flames, but it has been 
exactly reproduced with the same orna- 
ments, as have the vaulted ceilings of the 
aisles. 

The first impression one has on going into 
the church is of brightness and space; somehow 
the columns seem taller and slimmer than be- 
fore and the arches to rest on them more lightly. 
These are the results of the elimination of the 
galleries which Wren was obliged to provide. 
The great windows in the aisle walls flood the 
church with light, and further light comes from 
the clerestory. The clean stonework and white 
plaster and the gilded Ornaments of the archi- 
tecture produce a brilliant effect, and the con- 
trasting woodwork has been kept light in tone, 
retaining the natural colour of the oak with a 
waxed finish. 

When one stands in front of the tower arch 
and looks eastward, one is at once reminded of 
some of the late-17th-century chapels of Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, with which indeed this 
collegiate interior challenges comparison both in 
the style of its woodwork and in the level of 
craftsmanship that has been attained. To give 
the sense of enclosure desired Mr. Allen has set 
screens between the columns and designed 
facing ranges of seats with returned stalls at 
the west end. In the preliminary design a west- 
ern gallery was included, but it was decided to 
omit this, with the result that the westernmost 
bay is kept clear, and on entering through the 
north door one has an unencumbered view 
across the church (Fig. 5). The omission of the 
gallery has disclosed Wren’s fine architectural 
treatment of the walls of the tower, with its 
double arch and domed vestibule beyond, and, 
in the upper stage, the pedimented opening and 
little stone gallery set in a shallow alcove, 
unique in his architecture. Before the war these 
features were hidden by the organ. The front of 
this stone gallery is now emphasised by a 
splendid achievement of the Royal arms, 
coloured and gilded. It was carved by Kenneth 
Gardner, leader of the team of carvers, out of a 
single block of Beer stone weighing nearly two 
tons. 

In Mr. Allen’s final designs the screens were 
made more substantial than they were at first 
visualised, and they incorporate a Corinthian 
order with full entablature having a carved 
frieze, but they remain open, so that the cross 
vistas from the aisles are extremely effective 
(Fig. 6). At the backs of the returned stalls the 
screens have no openings and are panelled, and 
they finish in pedimented terminals serving as 
piers to support Mr. David MacFall’s statues of 
St. Bride and St. Paul (Fig. 3). It was always 
the intention that the reredos should stand 
forward from the east wall, but it was at first 
conceived as an open structure. In the revised 
design it has taken the form of an architectural 
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altar-piece characteristic of Wren’s age, with pairs of Corinthian columns 
and a curved pediment crowned by flaming urns (Fig. 2). It is 
flanked by linking screens of the same character and scale as those 
between the columns. By making the altar-piece a solid structure the 
architect has increased the sense of depth behind it which is further 
enhanced by Mr. Glyn Jones’s trompe !’oeil painting on the east wall. If 
the altar-piece conceals much of the east window, it reduces the glare 
which can be so troublesome to those facing it unless the window is 
filled with opaque stained glass. 

The original treatment of the east wall, which had been altered at 
least three times, is known from the description in the New View of 
London (published in 1708) and from a drawing discovered by Mr. 
Gerald Cobb in the Guildhall Library. The wall above and at the sides 
of the east window is described as having been ‘‘painted Nebulous and 
above the Clouds appears (from within a large Crimson Velvet Festoon 
painted Curtain) a Celestial Choir or a Representation of the Church 
Triumphant’; flanking the window there were figures of Moses and 
Aaron in a painted architectural setting. This description has inspired 
the new painting by Mr. Glyn Jones, who reproduced with such success 


2.—THE HIGH ALTAR AND REREDOS, THE LATTER A 
MEMORIAL TO EDWARD WINSLOW AND THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS 


Sir James Thornhill’s painted decoration above the altar in St. Alfege, 
Greenwich. His painting at St. Bride’s is a brilliant achievement. The 
architectural detail has been designed to create the illusion of an apse, and 
from the west end of the church it is difficult for a visitor to persuade 
himself that the east wall is straight and not curved (Fig. 1). One of the 
disconcerting effects of the churches which Wren designed on an east- 
west axis is the abruptness with which, owing to the absence of a chan- 
cel, the eastward view stops in a flat wall. But now at St. Bride’s on 
has a sense of depth and recession behind the high altar much greater 
than the few feet that in fact separate the east wall from the reredos 
Moses and Aaron, the celestial choir and the crimson curtain all re-appear 
in Mr. Jones’s painting. 

Also by him are the painting of the Crucifixion behind the altar 
(not yet completed) and the design for the figure of the Risen Christ in 
stained glass above it. The stained glass fills an oval in the middle of 
the altar-piece and is illuminated from behind. This device might hav: 
been very successful in a modern setting, but it is altogether too emphati 
for its context. One is jarred by the stridency with which this use of 
contemporary idiom breaks into the classical decorum of the altar-piece. 
A difficult problem is posed by the introduction of modern glass and 
sculpture into a traditional setting conceived in a quite different spirit 
It arises again when one turns to Mr. MacFall’s compelling figures of 
St. Bride and St. Paul (Figs. 7 and 8). Are they in scale and in spirit 
appropriate where they have been placed, above woodwork which so 
meticulously and miraculously reproduces the craftsmanship of Wren’'s 
age? It might have been a happier solution to have set them on pedestals 


3.—LOOKING WEST TO THE TOWER ARCHES. 
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5 and 6.—LOOKING SOUTH ACROSS THE CHURCH FROM THE NORTH DOORWAY. 
WESTWARD FROM THE NORTH AISLE 


flanking the tower arch, where they would 
have had an equally dramatic effect and the 
psychological conflict would not arise so 
acutely. It should be added that the present 
figures are the plaster models of those to be 
carved in wood. 

Carving of the kind we associate with 
Grinling Gibbons has been used liberally to 
decorate the reredos, the screens and backs 


of the stalls. It is both astonishing and cheering 
to find that we still have the craftsmen capable 
of executing work that demands the highest 
degree of skill in delicate chiselling and under- 
It is also astonishing how faithfully 


cutting. 


we =>, 


7 and 8.—FIGURES OF ST. 


Mr. Alfred Banks, who made the designs for the 
carvings, has been able to reproduce Grinling 
Gibbons types of ornament. Most of the carvers 
responsible for the work are men between 60 
and 80 years of age, but it is encouraging to 
learn that one, who carved a beautifully exe- 
cuted swag, is still an apprentice. The carving 
has been used with an admirable discretion and 
is well set off by the areas of plain wainscoting 
in the fronts and backs of the stalls. 

Above the panels set against the columns 
are a series of cartouches with further carving 
resting on curved pediments. The six painted 
shields are those of the City of London, the 
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(Right) A DIAGONAL VIEW SOUTH- 


archbishopric of Canterbury, the Guild of 
St. Bride, Westminster Abbey (patrons of the 
living), St. Paul’s and Farringdon ward. There 
was a medieval Guild of St. Bridget or Bride, 
and this has been revived. The handsome 
paving is of black marble from Belgium and 
white from Italy. Elsewhere in the church 
Purbeck stone has been used for the floors. 
The beautiful altar frontal, for use on festal 
occasions, has been embroidered by Mrs. H. A. 
Taylor, wife of the senior churchwarden. The 
flowers worked into the design include willow- 
herb to recall that which colonised the bombed 
site, and mayflowers in allusion to the link 
between St. Bride’s and the Pilgrim Fathers. 

One of the most regrettable losses in the 
fire was the organ made by Renatus Harris (who 
lived in St. Bride’s parish) and completed in 
1695. There is a fine new organ, the gift of 
Lord Astor of Hever, who is Master of the Guild 
of St. Bride, but it is not visible on entering 
the church. Its pipes and mechanism have 
been placed in the tower and the compartments 
to the north and south of it that formerly 
accommodated the staircases giving access to 
the galleries. Although the steeple of St. Bride’s 
escaped from the fire with only minor damage, 
the famous bells crashed in fragments to the 
floor. They have not been replaced, but a cur- 
few bell has been made from some of the old 
metal. St. Bride’s was one of the four City 
churches from which the curfew was ordered to 
be rung each evening in mediaeval times. 

Although substantial payments for the 
restoration of the building were received from 
the War Damage Commission, what has been 
achieved has only been made possible through 
the generosity of hundreds of individuals and 
organisations who responded to the St. Bride’s 
appeal. Quite apart from the furnishing and 
decoration of the church, the excavation of the 
site, which has revealed its history back through 
medieval to Saxon and Roman times, was a 
costly item. The results will be permanently 
visible in the undercroft, which is to become a 
museum. In the work of restoration news- 
papers and periodicals, printing, paper and 
advertising firms have all played a prominent 
part, recalling associations that go back to the 
early printer and pupil of Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, who was buried in the nave of the 
church. The reredos is a memorial to Edward 
Winslow, of St. Bride’s parish, one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the Mayflower, 
and the cost had been defrayed by some of his 
descendants and by gifts from friends in the 
United States and Canada. 
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ENGLISH SILVER IN CANADA 


| HE finest and most comprehensive 
i exhibition of English domestic silver ever 


seen outside Great Britain and Europe 


| will be held in Toronto, Canada, at the Royal 


Ontario Museum from January 14 to March 


} 10. 


\ For the past two years the museum has 
_had connoisseurs seeking the pieces which will 
be displayed; the search has covered a wide 
| area and a large number of publicly and private- 
| ly owned collections. From Great Britain have 
gone important pieces lent 
| by her Majesty the Queen from 
the Royal Collection. Famous 
corporations, 
galleries and museums and the 
owners of some of the finest pri- 
vate collections have sent of 


on show. The main display will 
include silver from the 14th 


their best. 
Seven hundred years of 
English craftsmanship will be 


century to early in the 19th, 
and there will be a supplemen- 
tary exhibit of Victorian and 
contemporary pieces. The em- 
phasis is on domestic silver: 
there will be no ecclesiastical or 
ceremonial pieces. 

Four galleries have been 
rebuilt to house the collection, 
and the lay-out is in keep- 
ing with the modern approach 
of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
The exhibits are not laid in 
rows in order of antiquity, but 
are related to their periods 
by sketches and photographs 
illustrating the interior archi- 
tecture and atmosphere of their 
time. The pieces vary in size 
from 14th-century tea-spoons 
to George IT furniture in silver. 

The organisers have said 
that they are astonished at the 
quantity and quality of Eng- 
lish silver which has been found 
in Canadian homes and in the 
hands of Canadian collectors. 
Mrs.-G. E. P. How, of London 
and Edinburgh, Honorary Ad- 
visor to the Royal Ontario 
Museum for the exhibition, 
recommended that half of the 
pieces to be exhibited be drawn 
from this source. Treasures 
have come to light in the 
most unexpected places in 
Canada. From Alberta came 
a soup tureen made by Fred. 


1.—SILVER SOUP TUREEN MADE BY FRED. KANDLER IN LONDON (1764). 
on this page will be on view at the exhibition of seven centuries of English silver to be held at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada, 
(Right) 2—EARLY TRIANGULAR SILVER-GILT TRENCHER SALT ON 


Lee Collection 


from January 14 to March 10. Collection of Mr. E. E. Poole. 
SHELL FEET. 


By DOROTHY M. FELLS 


It is dated 1607-08. 


Kandler in 1764 (Fig. 1), which is similar to one 
in Windsor Castle. 

An early triangular silver-gilt trencher salt 
on shell feet (Fig. 2) is being exhibited; this was 
given some years ago by the late Lord Lee of 
Fareham to the University of Toronto and is 
now housed at Hart House, a male students’ 
union on the campus of the University of 
Toronto. This is a rare example of its kind; it is 
dated 1607-8 and has the maker’s mark “G”’ in 
a heart-shaped shield. 


3.—EMBOSSED PORRINGER OF THE COMMONWEALTH PERIOD. 


The handles are in the form of caryatids 


4.—PAIR OF TWO-HANDLED SILVER-GILT CUPS WITH STANDS 
(1688) 


This and the other examples of silverware illustrated 


An anonymous Toronto owner has lent an 
embossed porringer and cover of the Common- 
wealth period which is an early example of its 
kind (Fig. 3), and from another anonymous 
Toronto collector there are two _ other 
excellent pieces from the same period. Fig. 4 
shows an unusual pair of two-handled silver- 
gilt cups with stands (late-17th-century), now 
in the hands of a Toronto collector. 

Until two years ago the Royal Ontario 
Museum, now the largest in the Commonwealth 
excluding London, was a group 
of separate museums. The best 
known of these was. the 
Museum of Archeology, whose 
fame rested largely on the fact 
that it had one of the finest 
collection of Chinese objets d’art 
in the world. The story of the 
student so interested in archzeo- 
logy that he started buying 
pieces out of his own pocket in 
the hope of one day founding a 
museum and later became that 
museum’s first director is a 
romantic enough one. The late 
Charles T. Currelly had flair and 
courage, so much so that he 
once ran the little museum 
125,000 dollars in debt—a fact 
he successfully hid from the 
governors—in passionate pur- 
suit of those treasures which 
now form some of the finest 
collections of their kind in the 
world. 

Now that the various de- 
partments of arts and sciences 
have been brought together as 
the Royal Ontario Museum, 
under the overall directorship 
of Theodore Allen Heinrich, the 
policy for the past two years 
has been to arrange an increas- 
ing number of exhibitions. Ex- 
hibitions of international im- 
portance have been imported to 
Canada from Europe and the 
United States from time to 
time. The English silver exhi- 
bition, however, is the first 
exhibition of international 
significance which has _ been 
entirely organised by the 
R.O.M., and it is by far the 
most important event in the 
realm of art ever to have been 
undertaken by a Canadian 
museum. 

Illustrations : 
Museum. 


Royal Ontario 
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WINTER ON THE CLYDE COAST 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


IKE so many odalisques the 
seals lay on their sides“and 


stared at me with a sort of 
melancholy interest. Too lazy to 
move, most of them let it be seen 
that they were quite unperturbed 
by the presence of a human being, 
though only 30 yards of shallow 
water separated them from the 
place where I was standing. One 
or two of the bulls seemed mildly 
interested, and showed it by 
swimming in to take a closer look. 
Breathing heavily, their whiskers 
dripping and their dark eyes filled 
with wonder, they surfaced for 
half a minute to quiz me and then 
submerged, apparently satisfied 
that I was harmless. Others, more 
suspicious, shuffled forward and 
heaved themselves overboard. As 
it happened, they might have 
spared themselves the trouble, for 
it was not the seals that held me 
spellbound at the edge of the tide, 
but the seascape beyond them, 
with the silver and grisaille of the 
mountains blocking the horizon. 
If a competition were held to 
decide which was the finest view- 
point on our coastline between 
Land’s End and John o’ Groats, 
there would be no lack of entries 
and the judges would be hard put 
to name a winner that was accept- 
able to everyone. Among the 
many possible choices that occur 
to mind, one thinks of the curving 
sweep of Cardigan Bay from the 
cliffs above New Quay, the Seven 
Sisters, Flamborough, the famous panorama of 
the Sky Cuillin as seen from Elgol, or the distant 
prospect of Rum and the Small Isles across the 
white sands of Arisaig. For myself, I would say 
that the first sight of Arran from the north 
Ayrshire coast—preferably from some point 
between Fairlie and West Kilbride—is as 
uplifting as any that the mainland has to offer. 
I saw it first on a summer evening when the 
peaks were grape-bloom blue, etched against a 
mackerel sky that was fired by the setting sun, 


*“ STALKING 
SLITHERY SLABS IS APT TO BE A TANTALISING BUSINESS ” 


PURPLE SANDPIPERS 


OVER PILES 


PORTINCROSS CASTLE, GUARDING THE NARROWS OF THE FIRTH OF CLYDE BETWEEN 


THE MAINLAND AND THE LITTLE CUMBRAE 


and was immediately smitten by its grave 
beauty. Since then I have explored every bay 
and inlet of the Clyde seaboard from Gare- 
lochead to Girvan, but again and again I find 
myself drawn to this delectable stretch of shore. 

The Clyde, of course, is all things to all 
men. From Dumbarton to the Tail of the Bank, 
where the big ships ride at anchor, waiting for 
the tide to carry them up to Glasgow, it is a 
typical industrial estuary, flanked on either side 
by low hills. At Gourock, where the river enters 


OF BLADDERWRACK AND 


the Firth, its appearance becomes that of a 
sea loch. Farther south, towards Ailsa Craig, it 
loses itself in the broad Atlantic. To my mind, 
it is the intermediate section, across a 
mile or so of salt water to the green Cumbraes, 
with Arran rising austerely in the background, 
which is the most attractive. 

Sheltered as it is by the long arm of Kin- 
tyre, the Clyde coast receives comparatively 
few passage migrants and is, therefore, not 
much frequented by bird-watchers. If a rare 
vagrant turns up in this part of the world (and 
during the last three years the list has included 
such species as the Siberian pectoral sandpiper, 
buff-breasted sandpiper, American wigeon, 
snow goose and little egret), the chances are 
that it will be recorded farther inland, not here. 
But, then, the west coast always and every- 
where comes off second best to the east so far as 
Overseas visitors are concerned. The watcher at 
the Neuk of Fife, say, can be surer than 
Mr. Micawber that something will turn up, 
something out of the ordinary at that. On the 
Clyde he does well to recognise in advance that 
there is far less variety. Among the sea-ducks, 
for instance, he may look in vain for the velvet 
scoter, scoup and long-tailed duck, all of which 
are abundant in the Forth. Instead, he must be 
content with the company of red-breasted mer- 
gansers and eiders. These are quiet waters 
where life goes quietly for the birds, as it does 
for the seals at Seamill, where one day is much 
like another. 

Still, if there is a certain lack of variety in 
the Clyde wild-fowl, it is hard to think of any 
stretch of coast where mergansers are so 
numerous as they are here, and this, together 
with the magnificence of the setting, is com- 
pensation enough. Even during the summer 
months, when most of the birds are busy breed- 
ing (either on the islands or inland, in the bank- 
sides of rivers and freshwater lochs), flotillas of 
immature mergansers can be seen inshore in 
fair numbers; and after the middle of August 
their numbers are swelled by hordes of young 
birds of the year. Throughout the autumn and 
early winter these fishing parties, some of them 
composed of as many as a hundred at a time, 
are a regular feature of the Clyde scene. By the 
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end of the year many of them have dispersed, 
though it is noticeable that the proportion of 
adults tends to increase, the presumption being 
that the young birds travel south while the old 
ones remain as near as possible to their breeding 
quarters. In February there are signs of a 
return passage, for the numbers build up again, 
only now the parties are much more effusive, 
‘the drakes splashing the water with their pad- 
dles and chasing one another over the surface in 
great excitement. Time and again they are 
seized with a violent convulsion, jerking their 
heads back over their tails and as suddenly 
shooting them up, a curious tic which reminds 
one of the recoil of a gun. Handsome creatures, 
jthese merganser drakes, with their straggly 
jcrests blowing loosely in the wind, their bottle- 
igreen heads and crimson, spiky bills. By con- 
\trast, the tubby eiders look as heavy as barges. 
/“ A-hooa,” they sigh—a soft crooning that car- 
‘ries far across the water on calm days. Of all 
the ducks none is more homely or more home- 
keeping than the eider, which often spends its 
entire life within a mile or two of the place 
where it was born. 

Of the waders, there is the usual mixed bag 
of redshanks, oyster-catchers, ringed plovers, 
‘curlews and turnstones, with more than a 
sprinkling of purple sandpipers. The last- 
|named, to be sure, are to be found all round our 
/coasts wherever there are rocks, and even in 
/places where man-made substitutes for rocks 
in the shape of breakwaters, groynes and jetties 
are provided, but nowhere else are they more av 
home than they are here. In foraging parties of 
a dozen or twenty, they are forever prying and 
probing among the wet tangles at the very edge 
of the tide. They swim freely, not so buoyantly 
as phalaropes, perhaps, but no less confidently, 
often ferrying across to inspect some rock that 
is barely uncovered, regardless of the lapping 
waves and the spray. Thanks to their subfusc 
plumage, these plump little waders are hard to 
see even at close quarters. ‘‘ Wit-wit,” they 
twitter, rising almost at one’s feet when one 
least expects them. Elsewhere they have the 
reputation of being extremely confiding (on 
Brighton pier I once saw three of them 
asleep on an iron railing while a promenader 
pointed them out with the end of his walking 
stick), but for some reason these Ayrshire 
purple sandpipers are as often as not unap- 
proachable. No doubt the hysterical outcry of 
the redshanks, always at hand to raise the 
alarm, has something to do with this wariness. 
I suspect, however, that the real explanation is 


A GANNET THAT THE AUTHOR ENCOUNTERED ON THE CLYDE COAST. 
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hysterical cry of alarm 


frequently sends other birds flying out of range 


connected with their numbers: birds in flocks 
invariably become more wary than when they 
are alone. Individuals are often quite charm- 
ingly tame. Again, it is evident that their 
behaviour varies according to the state of the 
tide, the time of day and weather conditions. 
On windy days, for example, they are apt to be 
very restless and flighty. At low water, on the 
other hand, they tend to become more com- 
posed, and the best chance of creeping up on 
them is when the light is fading photo- 
grapher learns to his cost. Stalking purple sand- 
pipers over piles of bladderwrack and slithery 
slabs is apt to be a tantalising business (no 
sooner is the group in focus than some wretched 
redshank gives the game away), the more so 
since they never fly far before alighting again. 
At high tide many of the waders crowd on 


bs jae 
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“High 


and dry, it sat there staring at me, rather truculently, it seemed” 


to the red sandstone promontory where Portin- 
cross Castle guards the narrows between the 
mainland and the Little Cumbrae. Hard-bitten 
and time-worn, the empty fortalice stands on 
the bare rock with the waves lite rally lapping at 
its door. Judging by its exterior, it must 
always have been a comfortless stronghold, so 
much so that it is hard to imagine the early 
Scottish kings holding court within its narrow 
walls, even if, as the old records say, they once 
contained ‘“‘ten fedder beddis.”’ To-day it 
houses a colony of hybrid rock-doves, some of 
them undistinguishable from the genuine article, 
and in summer a solitary pair of black guille- 
mots which have made their home inside one 
of the conduits of the roof masonry can 
usually be seen sitting together in the entrance, 
billing and canoodling for hours at a time. 
Darby and Joan, they certainly go through the 
motions of courtship most affectionately, but 
whether in fact they produce any eggs is more 
questionable. Unfortunately the recess they 
occupy is inaccessible and so far no one has seen 
any young. Seeing that black guillemots do not 
breed anywhere in the Firth of Clyde, the 
probability is that this isolated pair are engaged 
in a forlorn attempt, for, as Dr. Fraser Darling 
has shown, colonial sea-birds need the stimulus 
and shared excitement of numbers before they 
can breed successfully. 

On my last visit to Portincross I was 
startled by one of those face-to-face encounters 
which occasionally come the way of the beach- 
combing bird-watcher. It was a time of hard 
frost, and as I picked my way over the tidal 
fringe where normally one expects to find only 
turnstones, purple sandpipers and rock-pipits, 
I came upon numbers of land birds—half- 
starved redwings, stonechats, wrens, grey wag- 
tails and hedge-sparrows. Even so, I was not 
prepared for the gannet which suddenly came 
into view as I rounded a corner of the reef 
beside the ruined castle. High and dry, it sat 
there staring at me, rather truculently, it seemed. 
It was in no way disconcerted by my sud- 
den appearance and refused to budge when I 
approached. At first I imagined that the bird 
must be oiled, but no, on closer inspection it 
seemed to be spotless and in perfect condition. 
Raising its head, it bared its horny bill and 
grunted at me angrily. Then, evidently not 
liking the look of things, it floundered down the 
slipway of seaweed into the water, flogged its 
way for 50 yards, and took ofi into the wind. 
In full sail, flapping and gliding, it headed south 
for Ailsa and the open firth, leaving me to 
ponder on the quirks of gannet psychology. 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 


devoted to French 17th-century art at the 

Royal Academy, arranged in conjunction 
with the French authorities, is one of the most 
important contributions to the study of this 
period ever to have been made. Unlike several 
recent shows at the Academy, it has been care- 
fully planned and intelligently hung; moreover, 
the eye is not dazed by the presence of too many 
works. 

The captious are always with us. Some may 
argue that the treatment is too specialistic and 
that a superfluity of minor works by unfamiliar 
masters is on view. But such critics would do 
well to recall that we live in a spoon-fed age, 
that one of the Academy’s aims is to extend the 
public’s acquaintance with works of art from all 
periods, and that this laudable ambition can be 
fulfilled only if unknown territories are charted. 

The attraction of this survey is that it really 
does provide a grasp of the 17th century, a 
period which is still partly obscure and which is 
now shown to be both rich and varied. What is 
more, the fact that the contents are mainly 
drawn from French provincial galleries adds to 
its appeal: it provides an incitement to explore 
these attractive museums, a task that in France 
can be admirably combined with the more 
herculean feats of mastering the intricacies of 
gastronomy. Indeed, that we are now com- 
pelled to study the pictures away from the 
vintages that are to be found in many of the 
districts whence the paintings derive will even 
prove an added advantage—at least to one 
ardent amateur of French art. 

As always happens with earlier art, revalua- 
tions will certainly occur as a result of this 
exhibition. During the past few years scholars 
of various nations—Sir Anthony Blunt and 
Messrs. Weisbach, Sterling, Isarlo and Bloch, 
among others—have devoted great attention to 
French 17th-century painting. How much has 
resulted as a consequence of their researches can 
be grasped from a perusal of Monsieur La- 
clotte’s excellent catalogue; and the tentative 
nature of some of the opinions ventured, 
especially in connection with the Le Nains, is a 
reminder of the transitory state of knowledge 
at the present time. Much work still remains 
to be done before we can see the 


q \HE splendid and challenging exhibition 


age as 


2.—ST. JOSEPH AND 


THE ANGEL, BY GEORGES DE 
LA TOUR, ec. 1630-1645 (Nantes) 


By DENYS SUTTON 


a whole. And a major 
success of the present 
exhibition is the way in 
which the balance has 
been held between the 
divergent elements that 
compose it. As much as 
anything else, the exhibi- 
tion demonstrates how 
French artists could look 
north to the Low Coun- 
tries, or south across the 
Alps, and yet retain their 
own individuality, as in- 
deed they had in the 15th 
century. The role played 
by geography must never 
be overlooked: the re- 
lationship between a 
powerful provincial centre 
like Toulouse and Italy 
or Spain (examined in the 
Age d'Or exhibition staged 
in 1946-47 or by Mon- 
sieur Mesplé in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts for March, 
1949) counted for much 
in the emergence of the 
trend against the central- 
ism of Versailles or Paris. 
Such problems, well sug- 
gested in the exhibition, 
reveal the difficulty of 
considering French art at 
this era exclusively as a 
coherent unity; and the 
special position of La 
Tour and Nancy is an- 
other case jn point. 

The intricacy of the 
stylistic interplay at the 
beginning of the cen- 
tury was considerable 
and ‘the extent to which 
a residue of Mannerism 
survived may be observ- 
ed not only in La Tour 
himself but in the subject matter of certain of 
the works on view, like Le Sueur’s Diana at the 
Hunt (Musée du Mans) which recalls a theme 
favoured by the Ecole 
de Fontainebleau. Again, 
the French reaction to 
Caravaggism, that heady in- 
ternational current, is well 
brought out in the first two 
galleries at the Academy. 
One is made aware that 
despite their interest in this 
revolutionary approach— 
racy scenes and contrasted 
lights—French painters pro- 
vided their own interpreta- 
tion. Their special qualities 
can be noticed, for instance, 
in Valentin’s colouring, as in 
the striking St. Judith from 
Toulouse (Fig. 1). , 

The difficulty of assess- 
ing the course of events at 
this time is demonstrated by 
the puzzling figure of Vig- 
non, whose broadly limned 
canvases possess something 
of the caricaturist’s exag- 
geration. Not the least of 
the problems set on this 
occasion is that of defining 
the sources that contributed 
to the impressive Christ and 
the Doctors (Grenoble), 
painted in 1623, in which the 
lessons of Lastman seem to 
be combined with a savour- 


ing of the Venetians or 
Bassano. The heavy pig- 


mentation or the mysterious 
turbaned figure on the left 
of the canvas suggests a 
comparison, stylistically, 


1.—ST. JUDITH, BY VALENTIN (Toulouse). 

tions accompanying this article are of paintings, mainly from 

provincial galleries, in the exhibition of French 17th-century art on 
view at the Royal Academy until March 9 


The illustra- 


with Rembrandt, but the actual date pre- 


cludes any closer contact, though later, 
of course, in 1641, Vignon was to ask a 
friend to greet Rembrandt on his_ behalf 


and to bring him back ‘“‘quelque chose de sa 
main.’ Of such stuff is the history of art made. 

The impact of Caravaggio even at some 
distance is revealed with La Tour, whose 
poetical and exquisite art is well shown. Is he 
really a northern Caravaggesque or is the matter 
rather more complex? Labels have a nasty way 
of seeming heavy when we look at the works 
themselves. Caravaggism had a spiritual as well 
as a technical side. La Tour, that offspring of 
Lorraine mannerism (note the finesse of the 
hands in Nos. 19 and 21), was temperamentally 
opposed to the sardonic, almost brutal, style of 
Caravaggio. He never felt so deeply about great 
events. His was a more intimate, private man- 
ner. When he painted realistically, to use that 
overworked word, as in The Woman with a Flea 
(Nancy) or the Hurdy Gurdy Player (Nantes), 
the approach is more anecdotic; and the sugges- 
tion, now canvased, that he was in touch with 
the more cosy Utrecht school commends sup- 
port. His luminous red recalls even the domestic 
richness of Maes. Finally, what strikes home is 
the precise nature of his handling—and it is this 
that implies that No. 27, for example, is not by 
the master himself. 

In Lorraine, La Tour—as Sir Anthony Blunt 
remarks in his useful introduction to the cata- 
logue—was away from the main stream of 
French art; in France Caravaggism was no 
more than an episode, a provincial one at that. 
The predominant style at the centre was the 
melodious version of the Bareque associated 
with Vouet, who emerges as one of the under- 
estimated masters of the period, colouristic and 
lively, as in The Repentant Magdalen (Amiens). 
His importance for the grand decorative style 
was considerable, for Le Brun and for Boucher 
later on; but he was more than a mere 
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“decorator”; Christ on the Cross (Lyons) has true 
passion. 

The difficulties of style-criticism and of an 
arrangement by means of ‘‘categories’’ are shown 
here. To find, for example, that the Le Nains 
were painters of large-scale religious pictures in 
the Baroque manner as well as intimate natural- 
ists is a reminder of the range of the age. 
Moreover, the problem of disentangling the 
hands of the various members of the family is 
demonstrated by The Adoration of the Shepherds 
(Louvre) and The Visitation (Church of Saint- 
Denis de Piles), though the former is surely 
of higher quality than the latter. And we are 
now faced with the additional suggestion that 
another artist may have been responsible for 
such works. 

Terminology is never easy to work out. 
How far, one wonders, should terms such as 
“classical’’ and “romantic’’ be applied to 
painters? Are we, in fact, correct in saying that 
Poussin is a Classical painter, and was the age 


3 
FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
BY ANTOINE RIVALZ (Toulouse) 


OF 
TOULOUSE, 


THE APOTHECARY 


Classical? Recent studies on the poetry of the 
17th century (Thierry Maulnier’s anthology, for 
instance) demonstrate the fervour that can be 
sheltered by a Classical form—romantic fervour 
too. So with Poussin, the disposition of the 
figures in his Eliezer and Rebecca from the 
Louvre (how close the females are to Chas- 
seriau) may follow an antique pattern, but the 
mood is different: it is far more liberated, entic- 
ing than one might expect. The paradoxes of 
Poussin’s personality are suggested, moreover, 
by Venus and Adonis (Montpellier), in which 
the cupid on the left seems to derive from some 
antique prototype, while the passionate red- 
yellow sky leaps forward to Théodore Rousseau. 
The contingent of works by Poussin may be 
small but it is telling; the grand Diogenes land- 
scape from the Louvre and the elegant sophisti- 
cated, subtly teasing Venus and Aeneas (Rouen). 
How compelling Poussin can prove in the latter 
picture; the prancing figure—almost a ballet 


THE 
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dancer, one feels—is offset by the glancing girl 
with her hint of incipient espagnolisme. 

The puzzles to be found in the exhibition 
are considerable. The note on Claude’s The 
Embarkation of St. Paula at Ostia (Lyons) indi- 
cates that some critics consider this picture a 
copy. Only when the picture is cleaned will a 
degree of certainty be possible; but when such 
views are advanced ought they to be based on 
factual comparisons or not? Is it “‘feeling’’ that 
counts, after all? In any event, Claude is a 


complex character, as Mr. Kitson’s ample 
entries suggest. 
The able disposition of the exhibition 


emphasises the problems of the last half of the 
century, which, as Sir Anthony Blunt writes, 
was characterised ‘“‘by conformity in doctrine 
and team work in execution.’’ This team work 
was largely directed towards the glorification of 
Versailles and all that it stood for. Yet the age 
of Louis XIV was distinguished not only by the 
monumental painters, with Le Brun, the ally of 
Colbert, at their head, but by the ballet and by 
the emergence of a strain of lively portraiture. 
And the exhibition carefully presents Le Brun 
as one of the most intriguing artists of the time; 
so, for that matter, is Bourdon, who, chameleon- 
like, rings the changes on a variety of styles. Le 
Brun’s calibre comes out in the remarkable The 
Death of Cato (Arras), in his sketch portrait of 
Turenne (Versailles) and in the magnificent 


5.—SELF-PORTRAIT, BY JEAN JOUVENET, c. 


1958 


Tg 


LANDSCAPE, 1647, BY LAURENT DE LA HYRE (Montpellier) 


Rubensian The 
Maxentius. 

The final rooms at the Academy demon- 
strate the extent to which style changed at the 
close of the century. One is startled by the way 
in which a minor artist like Charles Parrocel 
seems to anticipate Delacroix (who admired his 
work) not only in the handling of the back- 
ground in Cavalry Officers Resting (Lyons), 
but in the figures; the soldier drinking has a 
distinctive Delacroix movement. Indeed, the 
close connection between the 17th century and 
later periods is stressed by Laurent de la 
Hyre’s charming small Landscape (Fig. 4) of 
1647, which anticipates the “‘pastoralism’”’ of 
Boucher. 

Absolutism was not to hold continual 
sway; Paris and Toulouse were to offer artistic 
opposition to Versailles. The growing freedom 
of the artist is stressed by the remarkable series 
of portraits (the self-portrait by Jouvenet from 
Rouen is particularly intriguing); and before 
long the Meudon circle was to present the more 
intimate approach that flowered with the 
vocatlle. Yet throughout the whole period, 
“unofficial” art had a réle, as is proved by the 
series of still-life pictures by Dupuis and Stos- 
kopff or the landscape sketches by Desportes. 
Not the least fascinating aspect of this exhibi- 
tion is to observe how, in fact, artistic con- 
formism can hold only limited sway. 


Battle of Constantine with 


1691 (Rouen) 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


A NOTABLE MISCELLANY - 


es 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—PANEL OF LATE-18th-CENTURY OR EARLY-19th-CENTURY CHINESE WALLPAPER, ONE OF A SERIES SUFFICIENT 


a 


TO COVER AN AVERAGE ROOM. 480 guineas the set 


vary from cosy intimacy to grandiose 

splendour; it was but rarely that our 
ancestors thought of providing themselves with 
an illusion of being out of doors. A few home- 
grown mural paintings of landscape scenes have 
survived, but we were never much given to such 
conceits and were normally content with 
panelling or plaster. The technical advance of 
the paper industry, beginning in France towards 
the end of the 18th century, provided a new 
outlet for designers, who were then in a position 
to compete with imports from China. It is not 
surprising that so perishable a material does 
not often turn up in the sale-rooms and that 
when it does it realises a price which at first 
sight, when one thinks of its fragility, seems 
a trifle extravagant. 


aes tv decoration, even of a palace, can 


2.—ITALIAN BRONZES: (left) HORSE, EARLY-16th-CENTURY FLORENTINE. 102ins. high. 400 guineas. 
(Middle) APHRODITE, 16th-CENTURY VENETIAN. 17 ins. high. 125 guineas. (Right) BULL, PADUAN, 


15th OR 16th CENTURY, 


These Chinese designs—mostly late-18th 
or early-19th-century—are a pretty blend of 
stylised formalism and natural grace, and Fig. 1 
gives a very fair notion of a series of panels 
(eight in all, and large enough to cover the walls 
of a fair sized room) which were to be seen at 
Christie’s on December 19. Their height was a 
little over 8 ft.; widths varied from 11 to 21 ft. 
They fell to an Italian dealer at 480 guineas. 

In the 1920’s Italian Renaissance bronzes 
were greatly in demand, and then, by one of 
those strange aberrations of the market, aroused 
little or no interest for many years; not, indeed, 
until after the last war, when a few buyers, 
including many Americans, woke up to their 
intrinsic merits. I have met people who find 
them distasteful because, they say, they 
possess little originality and are merely fanciful 


11 ins. long. 170 guineas 


imitations of a largely imaginary classical past; 
they add that forgeries abound and that detec- 
tion is exceptionally difficult. Similar argu- 
ments could be, and have been, used against 
anything produced in Italy, or elsewhere 
influenced by Italy, from the 15th to the 16th 
century—arguments which add up to the theory 
that the rediscovery of antiquity was a disaster, 
a theory, by the way, much in favour with some 
contemporary painters and sculptors. 

Some 20 bronzes of varying quality 
appeared at Christie’s on November 28 and 
changed hands at sums between 10 guineas and 
400 guineas. Fig. 2 shows three of these small 
figures, and shows them reasonably well, 
though, as sculpture, however small, is three- 
dimensional and begs its owners to walk right 
round it at least once a day, I never feel a single 
photograph does justice to a 
piece of quality; one needs 
two or three taken from vari- 
ous angles—obviously a coun- 
sel, of “pemection. * Thisias 
specially true of the human 
figure, in which the modelling 
of the back and the posture of 
the piece seen from behind are 
so important. In the horse 
and in the Aphrodite one can, 
perhaps, understand the im- 
patience of those critics of 
to-day who see in the one case 
a mere echo of the Byzantine 
horses of St. Mark’s in Venice 
and in the other a variation 
on the theme of the Venus 
de Medici. One can under- 
stand without applauding that 
impatience, for these bronzes 
are of a time when the past 
had only just been redis- 
covered and came upon the 
Old World as a genuine revela- 
tion. The horse, early-16th- 
century Florentine, realised 
400 guineas, the Aphrodite 
with her foot on a dolphin, 
16th-century Venetian, 125 
guineas and the bull, late-15th 
orearly-16th-century, Paduan, 
170 guineas. 

This sale and one at 
Sotheby’s on December 6 
were of that specially pleasant 
sort in which one has the 


f 


impression that as many different things as 
possible—bronzes, wood sculpture, ivories, 
ormolu, furniture, carpets and what not—have 
been gathered together in an informal manner 
so that all kinds of people who would not per- 
haps normally mix can feel at home. There is 
something specially agreeable—perhaps cosy is 
the word—when you sit around on chairs and 
settees which are going to be sold beneath you, 
either then or a day or so later, while the 
smaller objects are displayed one by one be- 
tween the centre tables. I have heard it sug- 
gested that English auction rooms are too 
casual by half, lacking a sense of showmanship, 
and that the auctioneers should discourage their 
clients from lolling about and that the aforesaid 
clients should be regimented and polished up 
and should be told tactfully to look less lke 
bundles of old clothes and to brighten their 
glassy eyes. All nonsense, I say, put about by 
efficiency and time-and-motion study experts 
who imagine that selling works of art can be 
organised as meticulously as a factory produc- 
tion line. 

But to resume, in this Sotheby sale the 
Neptune and Dragon bronze (Fig. 4) by Severo 
da Ravenna, the artist once known only from 
his favourite subject, dragons, realised £450 and, 
like the Florentine horse of Fig. 2, was bought 


3.—ITALO-FLEMISH BRONZE OF A 
KNEELING GIRL, END OF 16th CENTURY 
9} ins. high. £150 


for Holland. The kneeling girl of Fig. 3, holding 
a bird in her left hand, cautiously catalogued as 
Italo-Flemish, end of the 16th century, and 
related to the figure in a group representing 
Venus teaching Cupid to walk (in the Pierpont 
Morgan collection) went for £150. In addition to 
these there were two 18th-century French 
bronzes, one of them by Boizot of Apollo and 
Daphne, which could claim the additional 
interest of having been the model for a group in 
Sévres biscuit porcelain in 1786 (£120). Good 
potters, by the way, and good porcelain con- 
noisseurs known to me invariably assert that 
Sévres took the wrong turning when it tried to 
translate marble or bronze into the language of 
porcelain. This is a doctrine I fail to accept; 
nor, if it is possible to judge from the sale-rooms, 
does the average lover of Sévres accept it. 

Then came a dozen carved wooden figures. 
A late-15th-century figure of a knight went for 
£190; a relief by Stephan Ruttaler, The Pre- 
sentation in the Temple, German, early-16th- 
century, for £230 and a 13th-century Spanish 
Madonna and Child for £310. 

Among a few ivories that shown in Fig. 5 
was outstanding—the leaf of a French ivory 
diptych, 14th century, and 3? ins. high. This 
went for £440. Apart from its obvious aesthetic 
qualities (and French medieval carving in 
ivory preserves an extraordinary distinction 
through several generations) it is interesting 
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4.—NEPTUNE AND DRAGON BRONZE BY 


iconographically because inthe normalcarvings of 
the scene the face of the Virgin is usually veiled, 
whereas here it is uncovered, and also the sword 
from Our Lord’s wounded side is turned towards 
her breast. A miniature of about 1380 in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale displays the same 


symbolism. 
Later some elegantly 
frivolous late-18th-century 


French furniture sold at 
prices from £100 to £2,050. 
The latter sum was paid 
for a beautifully balanced 
little Louis XV commode 
by Joseph Schmitz (who 
was inscribed on the roll 
of maitre-ébénistes in 1761), 
an affair of tulip wood and 
kingwood with marquetry 
of various woods, portray- 
ing birds, butterflies and 
flowers. What a magnet 
Paris was for first-class Ger- 
man craftsmen in wood dur- 
ing the whole of the 18th 
century! The register of the 
cabinet-maker’s guild  re- 
cords an extraordinary num- 
ber of obviously Germanic 
names—Oeben, Riesener 
and so on—much as our 
own register at (Goldsmiths’ 
Hall records the names of 
Huguenot silversmiths. Four 
armchairs of about the same 
date as the commode, with 
white-and-gilt frames, made 
£150 each, a small kingwood 
writing-table £500, a little 
tricoteuse or work-table on 
lyre-shaped end _ supports 
and with trellis inlay £580, 
and a secrétaive a abattant 
(that is, with a fall-down 
front) of about the middle 
of the century, its front and 
sides decorated with flowers 
inlaid on a tulipwood ground 
and banded with kingwood, 
£1,150. 


Ormolu or gilded ‘ 
bronze was treated with — 
great respect during the » 


whole of the 18th century in 
France: the technique of 


SEVERO DA 
CENTURY, PADUAN. 83 ins. high. £450 


RAVENNA, LATE 15th 


bronze founding, of polishing, of chasing attracted 
some notable exponents, and fine pieces are 
much sought after. At Christie’s on December 


19 a pair of Louis XV ormolu chinoiserie fire- 
dogs, modelled as reclining figures of a Chinese 
and companion before balustrades, 
520 guineas. 


realised 


fran 
a Too se 


LEAF OF A l4th-CENTURY FRENCH IVORY DIPTYCH. 
3} ins. high. £440. 


the face of the Virgin, usually veiled, is here uncovered” 


“It is interesting iconographically because 
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S snipe shooting being neglected or going out 
I of fashion? The question is prompted by 
the fact that three times in as many weeks 
I have heard this elusive and sporting little bird 
dismissed out of hand (by men whom I regard as 
normal good sportsmen) on account of the 
present-day cost of cartridges. Admittedly 
these seem to have reached almost prohibitive 
prices, but what do we shoot for: merely the pot, 
a cheque from the poulterers, or the pleasure 
and charm of the game itself? 

With snipe the only answer must be the 
last, despite the gastronomical delights con- 
tained within this wispish little bunch of feathers, 
for they fetch little. Three or four cooked, on 
toast for about seven minutes, do not make a 
meal; but, maybe with the exception of golden 
plover, I know notbing to equal them—not even 
a woodcock. And while on the subject of wood- 
cock, I seem to remember these, when I was 
very young, being served up with a snipe as 
“stuffing.’’ Are they, I wonder, eaten that way 
now ? 

But to proceed with my sub- 
ject: the sport of snipe shooting in 
this country, the driven variety in 
particular. Enjoyable as walking 
them up can be, in all kinds of 
little out-of-the-way bogs and 
slangs to be found tucked away 
on most shoots (and not only on 
shoots, or even in the country 
either, for, strange as it may 
seem, I have shot snipe actually 
within the boundaries of two 
great cities — Birmingham and 
Liverpool), they can be seen at 
their best, I consider, when driven 
to a line of standing guns. And as 
a small and compact example, I 
have a sewage-farm shoot in 
mind. 

This type of organised shoot, 
carried out over comparatively 
restricted terrain where the same 
ground may be gone over several 
times during the day, is not only 
most interesting and fascinating, 
but is unlike any other. As many 
readers will know, sewage farms 
are scientifically laid out and 
irrigated, The fields, or pieces as 
they are sometimes called, are 
flooded and fertilised in the re- 
quired rotation and eventually 
planted with a suitable crop. One will find some 
lying fallow and very wet, others completely 
dry and highly cultivated, growing cabbage, 
roots, potatoes and so on. Not infrequently 
game thrives well on this land, and the day may 
well include one or two partridge drives and the 
knocking out of a withy-bed or small plantation 
for pheasants; there will, too, be hares, and at 
one time there were rabbits. 

But it is on what might be described as the 
medium-damp ground that snipe are to be 
found; and at flight time duck often come to 
the flooded areas. Often, too, there are large 
numbers of green plover present, and as the 
afternoon wanes the plaintive whistling cry, 
“tlui-tlui!’’ heralds the flocks of golden plover 
as they come wheeling and diving in; and what 
a charming accompaniment that is! Rarer 
species, passage migrants and the like, also 
show up, but generally (and quite properly) are 
left severely alone. 

As the food factor on this type of farm is 
not only attractive to snipe, but one that 
remains more or less constant, much of the 
shooting, in fact very much indeed, depends 
upon the weather, the management of the 
operation and the conduct of all present. To 
drive snipe successfully and show them over the 
firing line is not easy, and the discipline of all 
concerned must be of a high order. 

Let us take first the weather, Ideally, 
the day should be quiet, with little or no 
wind, some haze or light fog, and follow a hard 
or keen overnight frost. Given those conditions 
(but how often is one?), prospects should be 


marking, as they can be very difficult to find. 
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SHOOTING DRIVEN SNIPE 


and Illustrated by COOMBE RICHARDS 


bright, for birds may be plentiful, will lie closer, 
not fly too high, and not go far; generally they 
will cling to the locality and go to feed many a 
subsequent drive. If, on the other hand, the 
day is clear, with a high wind blowing, then 
more often than not snipe will be wild and more 
than usually alert; they will fly high and dis- 
perse quickly and, should the weather have 
been mild beforehand, they will almost cer- 
tainly be thin on the ground. The attraction of 
sewage land is that it is warm and hardens at a 
lower temperature than most other snipe haunts. 

I am of the opinion, contrary to a view 
often expressed, that snipe travel about the 
country a great deal more than is generally 
thought, so that a fresh stock is frequently 
occupying the same area, although, of course, it 
is unwise to shoot over it at too frequent 
intervals. One sometimes hears, too, that the 
birds in one particular district, on Dartmoor 
for instance, fly especially fast and are more 
difficult to get on terms with than elsewhere. I 
find this hard to believe. If, as I contend, they 


LOOKING FOR A SNIPE THAT HAD FALLEN IN THICK VEGETATION. Snipe need careful 
(Right) A YOUNG BEATER ALREADY WITH 


The drive should be performed slowly and 
in silence and, as soon as one lot of birds is up, 
beaters should crouch down and remain as 
much out of sight as possible; they should rise 
and move off again only when instructed to do 
so by the keeper or whoever is in charge of 
them. 
himself is a lightweight and not much, bigger 


(At one such shoot I know the keeper 


than his helpers.) ¥ 
As for the guns, they, too, must be under — 
orders: quiet at all times and, when moving” 


between drives, carrying their weapons at the 


trail or over the arm rather than at the slope, for — 


barrels waving about against the skyline may 


) 


easily put birds off. No one should fire a shot, on — 


any account, until the host or head man gives 
the pre-arranged signal; to infringe this rule 
may ruin a well executed manoeuvre and result 
in a complete failure. 

Many dogs either will not or cannot find 
and retrieve snipe, and so gathering is often 


difficult. Not only are these birds very small, — 


but their colouring often blends almost exactly 


SEVERAL YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


do move about the country, why should their 
behaviour vary from one place to another? If, 
indeed, any difference is noticeable (I have 
detected none north, south, east or west) is it 
not most likely to be attributable either to the 
time of day at which they are encountered 
(when they are either well fed and drowsy or 
empty-stomached and especially alert), or to 
the weather conditions already referred to, or 
to their being wing-weary after a long journey, 
or well rested and full of energy? 

On most sewage farms where the fields or 
pieces driven over are so small and the land 
itself is inclined to be exceptionally soggy and 
treacherous, there are certain rules and con- 
ditions to be observed which do not normally 
apply with anything like such importance to 
other forms of shooting. Snipe, to be shown to 
the guns, should if possible be driven up or 
against what wind there may be: if taken down 
wind they will invariably turn shortly after 
being flushed and head into it and fail to come 
forward at all. That is one of the reasons why 
a quiet day is desirable. Being so shy and 
wary, they are quickly and easily disturbed, 
and the quieter and more inconspicuous every- 
one can be the better. There should be no loud 
and idle chatter, guns and beaters alike should 
be silent, the latter curbing the desire to yell 
“Over!” “Forward!” and so on. This can be 
difficult, for the following reason. Full-grown 
men are too heavy as a rule to get safely across 
the ground, so that it is not uncommon for 
small boys to be given the job, and their excite- 
ment can sometimes run away with them. 


with the fallow or plough upon which they fall; 
or, when killed at a height, they may bury 
themselves deep in whatever cover there may 
be. For this reason I have known a host request 
his guests not to attempt rights and lefts, for if 
that is done the first bird is lost sight of; careful 
marking is essential. 

To write thus airily about double shots 
may strike the uninitiated as being rather high- 
falutin’. I do not think it is so, for once one has 
had some practice at this type of shooting I 
incline to the opinion that on average the 
driven snipe is easier to kill than the walked- 
up snipe, unless one has a really first-class 
dog of experience, say a good pointer which sets 
the bird and makes the whole thing a lot 
easier. 

There is, of course, something of a knack in 
killing driven snipe. The line, swing, follow- 
through and lead technique customary in most 
other forms of shooting must go by the board 
and be forgotten. A snipe takes good care to 
give one no opportunity for such finesse; he is 
never in the same place or on an even keel for 
two consecutive moments, as I |have known 
many a good game shot discover to his cost 
when facing him driven for the first time. The 
best way is, I would suggest, to decide instan- 
taneously where one is going to kill the bird, 
prejudging its likely position in fact (an accom- 
plishment which improves with practice) and 
throwing the gun into the shoulder and squeez- 
ing the trigger as one does so. The more 
orthodox method seldom brings reasonable divi- 
dends. 


“bate ws 
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Vienna, 


to the Turf were asked to name the greatest 
race-horse trainer of modern times, they 
would probably find it impossible to reach a 
majority decision. But there is no doubt that 
the name of Frank Butters would crop up 
frequently in any preliminary discussion, and 
Jl daresay that more than one member of the 
panel would vote outright in his favour. 
Butters, who died last week aged 78, was 
the eldest son of Joe Butters, a capable member 
of the training profession, who had emigrated 
to Austria at a time when the breeding and 
‘racing of bloodstock enjoyed much prestige in 
(that country. Frank himself was born near 
and after completing his _ school- 
‘img in England, returned as assistant to his 


[' a panel of experts on matters pertaining 


‘father before setting up as private trainer to 
-Mautrer de Markhom, a prominent Austrian 


Owner, in whose service he remained until the 
beginning of the first World War. After the 
war was over, he moved to Italy, where he took 
charge of the Raza Bellatha stud, and where he 
saddled the winners of nearly 1,500 races, 
including all the classic races. 

In spite of his successes on the Continent, 
not much was known about Frank Butters 
when, in 1926, he was offered and accepted the 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
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Rest of assistant to the Hon. George Lambton. 
| And when, a year later, he took over Mr. 


Lambton’s stables, which housed the racing 
interests of the late Earl of Derby and other 
influential owners, it was natural that there 
should have been a certain amount of chagrin 
at Newmarket that this plum job should have 
gone to “old Joe Butters’s boy,” who had been 


| away from England for so long. But Butters, 
| with Mr. Lambton acting as manager for Lord 


Derby’s horses, soon showed that Newmarket 
had nothing to teach him in the art of training 
race-horses, for in 1927, his first year in his new 
post, he headed the list of winning trainers and 
saddled Beam to win the Oaks for Lord Durham. 

In 1928, Butters was leading trainer for the 


| second year in succession and won two classic 


races for Lord Derby, the Oaks with Toboggan 
and the St. Leger with Fairway. He was 
probably unfortunate not to have won the 
Derby as well, for Fairway, whom he always 


| insisted was the greatest of all the horses he 


trained, and who started favourite for the race, 
was mobbed by an over-enthusiastic crowd as 


| he left the paddock and became so excited that 
| he failed to give his true running. 


Additional colour to the belief that Fairway 
was an unlucky loser of the Derby comes from 
T. Weston, his 1ider, who, in his reminiscences, 


published a few years ago, wrote: ‘The crowd, 


always very thick at that point on Derby day. 
seeing the Prince [of Wales] and the Derby 
favourite together, made a rush towards us, 
and in a few minutes we were hemmed in by a 
shouting, cheering mob. They clamoured round 
us, and before the police could arrive to clear the 
way, some fool started pulling hair out of Fair- 
way’s tail as a souvenir. Others soon followed 
his lead, and by the time I took my place in the 
parade in front of the stands, the horse’s tail 
was in rags and tatters. Before we arrived at 
the post I knew I was on a beaten horse.”’ 

It was bad luck on all concerned, and Fair- 
way was so unnerved by his experiences at 
Epsom that he lost a deal of condition, so that 
it was a fine feat of training on Butters’s part 
to get him sufficiently fit to run in the valuable 
Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park. But run he 
did, and showed what a great horse he was by 
winning by six lengths from Royal Minstrel, 
with Book Law, winner of the previous year’s 
St. Leger, third. And then in the St. Leger he 
trounced his opponents. 

Towards the end of the 1930 season, Lord 
Derby felt obliged to cut his expenditure on 
racing, with the result that the Hon. George 
Lambton took over again at Stanley House. 
Renting the Fitzroy House stables at Newmarket 
from Sir Victor Sassoon, Butters set up 
as a public trainer, and in 1931 was invited to 
take charge of the late Aga Khan’s race-horses. 
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FRANK BUTTERS, ONE OF THE GREAT 
RACE-HORSE TRAINERS OF THIS 
CENTURY 


In this way began an association between 
owner and trainer the results of which have been 
seldom, if ever, equalled in the history of 
racing. The Aga Khan had already achieved 
considerable success on the Turf—he had won 
the 2,000 Guineas of 1924 with Diophon and the 
St. Leger of the same year with Salmon-Trout 
—and only a few months before engaging 
Butters he had recorded his first victory in the 
Derby with Blenheim, trained by R. C. Dawson 
at Whatcombe in Berkshire. But the Aga 
quarrelled with Dawson and sent his horses at 
short notice to Butters at Newmarket. A 
spate of classic winners in the _ familiar 
chocolate and green hoops followed, beginning 
with Udaipur and Firdaussi, who won, re- 
spectively, the Oaks and the St. Leger of 1932, 
and who were followed by Bahram, the triple 
crown winner of 1935, Mahmoud, the Derby 
winner of 1936, two war-time St. Leger winners, 
Turkhan (1940), and Tehran (1944), and, finally, 
Masaka, who won the Oaks in 1948. Nor were 
other patrons of the Fitzroy House stables 
neglected, for in 1934 Butters won a second 
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Oaks for Lord Durham with Light Brocade, and 
in 1946 he sent out Steady Aim to win the race 
in Sir Alfred Butt’s colours. 

So far as statistics go, Butters’s record of 15 
classic winners falls short of the 19 achieved 
by the late F. Darling. But he certainly had 
the edge on the Master of Beckhampton if 
placed horses are taken into consideration, for 
animals trained by him finished second or third 
35 times, and in the St. Leger of 1932, for which 
race he saddled four runners, they finished first, 
second, fourth and fifth respectively. Another 
remarkable achievement by Butters took place 
at Ascot in 1934 when he won nine races during 
the four days. 

Frank Butters was the leading trainer in 
England on seven occasions, and there was no 
mystery about the methods that brought him 
consistent and enduring success. He was, of 
course, extremely knowledgeable, and he was 
also painstaking to a degree that not even the 
smallest detail connected with the running of 
his powerful stable escaped his notice. But 
unquestionably the outstanding characteristic 
of his handling of race-horses was his insistence 
that they should be given hard work, and 
plenty of it. Some said that he overdid it, and 
one local wag suggested that he was apt to put 
the final touch to an animal’s preparation by 
galloping it up Newmarket High-street. But 
Butters could afford to smile, for not only did 
horses trained by him seldom break down, but 
his thorough methods enabled him to assess 
their chances with remarkable accuracy. 

Although Butters made no secret about his 
training methods, the man himself was some- 
thing of an enigma except to those who knew 
him well. In the first place, he did not look like 
a successful trainer of race-horses, and the 
casual visitor to Newmarket or Ascot might 
have been excused for thinking that he was a 
City business-man who had recently become an 
owner. Hewas aman who believed in keeping 
his own counsel, and woe betide the importunate 
offender who asked a question that, in Butters’s 
opinion, ought not to be answered. 

Butters was a man who regarded absolute 
loyalty to his employers as an integral part of 
his profession, and it was a sad loss to the Turf 
when he was compelled to retire a few years ago 
following a cycling accident. 

Illustrations: A. W. Rouch. 


FAIRWAY, WHICH BUTTERS DECLARED WAS THE BEST HORSE HE HAD 
TRAINED AND WHICH WON THE ST. LEGER IN 1928 AND WAS SIRE OF THE 
DERBY WINNERS, BLUE PETER AND WATLING STREET 
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PAINSHILL, SURREY—II 


By GORDON NARES 


In the 1740s the Hon. Charles Hamilton began to lay out at Painshill one of the most celebrated early land- 
scape gardens in the picturesque manner, which earned the praise of Horace Walpole and Uvedale Price 


N his essay On Modern Gardening Horace 
Walpole wrote of Thomas Whately’s recent 
book on gardening: ‘“‘The author divides his 

subject into gardens, parks, farms and ridings 
—I do not mean to find fault with this division. 
Directions are requisite to each kind, and each 
has its department at many of the great scenes 
from whence he drew*his observations. In 
the historic light, I distinguish them into the 
garden that connects itself with a park, into the 
ornamented farm, and into the forest or savage 
garden. Kent, as I haye shown, invented or 
established the first sort. Mr. Philip Southcote 
founded the second or ferme ornée’’—at 


Woburn Farm, Chertsey, Surrey—‘‘of which is 


a very just description in the author I have been 
quoting. The third I think he has not enough 
distinguished. I mean that kind of alpine 
scene, composed almost wholly of pines and 
firs, a few birch, and such trees as assimilate 
with a savage and mountainous country. Mr. 
Charles Hamilton, at Pain’s-hill, in my opinion 


has given a perfect example of this mode in the 
utmost boundary of his garden. All is great and 
foreign and rude; the walks seem not designed, 
but cut through the woods of pines; and the 
style of the whole is so grand, and conducted 
with so serious an air of wild and uncultivated 
extent, that when you look down on this 
seeming forest, you are amazed to find it 
contain a very few acres.” 

The Hon. Charles Hamilton, creator of this 
landscape garden, was the ninth and youngest 
son of the sixth Earl of Abercorn, and;~as we 
saw last week, held a number of official posts, 
including that of Comptroller of the Green 
Cloth to the Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
George II. The Prince’s secretary at the time 
was George Lyttelton, who was soon to begin 
laying out his father’s estate at Hagley, and 
one can imagine his discussing his projects 
with Hamilton. Lyttelton had other interests, 
such as politics and literature, but with Hamil- 
ton landscape gardening was an obsession that 


verged on lunacy, and he even employed some- 
one to dress up as a hermit and sit in his hermi- 
tage for the entertainment of visitors. The 
experiment did not last long, though accounts 
vary as to why the hermit left so soon: one ver- 
sion has it that he found his quarters too cold 
and gloomy, and decamped of his own accord; 
another that he had an unholy liking for beer 
and tobacco instead of meditation, and had to 
be sent packing. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that Hamilton, 
who as a younger son was not a rich man, 
ruined himself over Painshill, and the Rev. 
James Dallaway wrote in his supplementary 
anecdotes to Walpole’s essay that Hamilton, 
whom he describes as a man of genius, “‘dedi- 
cated all his powers to this pursuit, and sad to 
say, expended his private fortune in the com- 
pletion of improvements, which continually 
presented themselves.” In 1775 Painshill had 
to be sold, and Hamilton moved to Bath. Even 
so, however, he seems to have continued 
gardening. In a letter to the Countess of Upper 
Ossory, dated September 28, 1786, Horace 
Walpole wrote: “‘Except the sad deaths of two 
happy young women, Lady Graham and Lady 
Harriet Elliot, I know no event but the death 
of Mr. Charles Hamilton, one of my patriarchs 
of modern gardening, who has been killed by 
Anstey, author of The Bath Guide. 

“Mr. Hamilton, who had built a house in 
the Crescent, was also at eighty-three eager in 
planting a new garden, and wanted some acres, 
which Anstey, his neighbour, not so ancient, 
destined to the same use. Hamilton wrote a 
warm letter on their being refused; and Anstey, 
who does not hate a squabble in print, as he has 
more than once shown, discharged shaft upon 
shaft against the poor veteran, and— 

The grey goose-quill that was thereon 

In his heart’s blood was wet; 
for he died of the volley, as even a goose-quill 
will do at eighty-three, and surely, since the 
jwst edition of The Bath Guide, ‘never was a 
duller goose than Anstey ”’ 

It is not known when or how Hamilton 
acquired the Painshill estate, but J. C. Loudon, 
in Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, says 
that it was planted “‘about the same time that 
Woburn Farm was laid out, viz. 1735.”’ Wal- 
pole, writing to Horace Mann in the year 
1748, says that Hamilton had made “‘a really 
fine place out of a most cursed hill.”’ The use of 
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the past tense implies that the garden was well estab- 
lished by then, so Painshill must rank with Stourhead 
and Hagley as one of the earliest of the great picturesque 
landscape gardens. Hamilton, it seems, designed the 
lay-out without professional help: indeed, he assisted 
other landowners with suggestions for improving their 
grounds, for instance Lord Lansdowne at Bowood and, 
so it is said, Charles James Fox at St. Anne’s Hill. 
Uvedale Price, who was not easy to please, says in On the 
Picturesque: “1 have always understood, that Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who created Painshill, not only had studied pictures, 
but had studied them for the express purpose of improv- 
ing real landscape. The place he created—a task of 
quite another difficulty from correcting, or adding to 
natural scenery—fully proves the use of such a study. 
Among many circumstances of more striking effect, I 
was highly pleased with a walk, which leads through 
a bottom skirted with wood; and I was pleased with it, 
not merely from what Aad, but from what had mof been 
done; it had no edges, no borders, no distinct lines of 
separation—nothing was done, except keeping the 
ground properly neat, and the communication free from 
any obstruction. The eye and the footsteps were equally 
unconfined; and if it be a high commendation to a 
writer or a painter, that he knows when to leave off, it 
is not less so to an improver.”’ 

Price continues: “This and other parts of Painshill 
seem to have been formed on the precept contained in the 
well-known lines of Tasso, in his description of the garden 
of Armida: 

E quel che’l bello e’l caro accresce a l’opve 

L’ arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre. 
“Mr. Hamilton, however, is one of the very few who have 
profited by it; for although no precept be more generally 
admitted in theory than that of concealing the art which 
is employed, none has been less observed in practise.”’ 

The tract of land laid out by Hamilton is roughly a 
rhomboid in shape, contained by the London-Portsmouth 
road on its north and north-west sides, and the River 
Mole on the south and south-east. In the north-east 
corner, near where the road crosses the River Mole, is the 
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house (Fig. 1), and in the south-west corner is Hamilton’s 3.—THE GOTHIC TENT ON ITS KNOLL 


tower (Fig. 2). These two extremities are joined 
by a great crescent of high ground with a sharp 
drop on its south-easterly face towards the river. 
The lower ground at the foot of the crescent hill, 
and embraced by its two horns, contains the 
winding lake (Fig. 4). 

The house, as we saw last week, was begun 
by Hamilton’s successor in ownership, Benjamin 
Bond Hopkins, Hamilton’s own house lay where 
the stables of the present house are, a little to 
the north, and can have been of no great size. 
Immediately adjacent to the house is an expanse 
of parkland, rising to a wooded knoll to the 


6.—LOOKING DOWN ON THE LAKE FROM THE GOTHIC TENT. 
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south, where there was a vond-point, now rather 
overgrown, with statuary and a venerable cork 
oak (Fig. 5). One of the rides radiating from 
this vond-point leads to the Gothic Tent on 
the western flank of the knoll (Fig. 3). From 
here one can survey the extent of the lay-out, 
with the lake in the foreground (Fig. 4), a great 
sweep of the wooded crescent hill on one’s 
right, and glimpses of open country through 
trees on one’s left. The Tent itself is a charm- 
ing timber structure, octagonal in shape, with 
ogee arches, quatrefoils, pinnacles on the roof 
and a vaulted ceiling (Fig. 7). 
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From the Gothic Tent one can descend 
southwards to the edge of the lake, which is 
here quite narrow—looking, in fact, very much 
like the meandering River Mole, which is 
separated from the lake by only a narrow cause- 
way, though it flows at a lower level. As one 
follows the edge of the lake westwards one 
comes first to an ivy-clothed Gothic ruin, built 
of brick with a stucco face. A little farther on 
one reaches a bridge, beyond which the lake 
broadens out to the right. The bridge (Fig. 10) 
leads to the island—which is in effect two 
islands, with its two parts connected by an 
elaborate grotto bridge (Fig. 8), forming part 
of the grotto itself. Hamilton is said to have 
spent £40,000 on the grotto alone, and, although 
the figure is doubtless exaggerated, one can 
understand how he went bankrupt. Brayley, 
in his History of Surrey (1850), describes the 
grotto as “‘composed of artificial rock-work, 
encrusted with resplendent satin spar, and 
studded with ores, stalactites, and quartz 
crystals. A long dark passage leads to the 
principal chamber, which forms an irregular 
oval (about forty feet long in its longest dia- 
meter), and has a dome-like roof, supported by 
a central mass of rude workmanship. Some 
pleasing views of the lake are obtained through 
different apertures; and in the surrounding 
grounds are large masses of rock, so placed as 
to favour the illusion of the Grotto being a 
production of nature, and not of art. Several 
cedars on this island are of extraordinary 
growth and amplitude of foliage.’ The cedars 
are still a feature of Painshill. 

At the western end of the island there is 
another but smaller bridge, in the same 
chinoiserie taste as the first bridge, that leads 
on to the causeway between the lake and the 
river. The causeway bulges out where the 
Mole makes one of its meanders, and on this 
convenient promontory stand the remains of 
Hamilton’s Roman mausoleum. Originally it 
contained antique sculpture and sepulchral in- 
scriptions in Latin. Beyond the mausoleum 
the lake narrows and eventually peters out, and 
at this point the great crescent of hill towers 
over the water. It was this part of the lay-out, 
where Hamilton created his alpine scenery, 
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that so excited the admiration of Walpole and 
Whately: the latter describes it as ‘“‘of the most 
uncultivated nature; not dreary, not romantic, 
but rude.’’ Somewhere in this wilderness was 
the hermitage, which according to Whately was 
“composed of logs and of roots; the design is 
as simple as the materials; and the furniture 
within is old and uncouth.” It has now dis- 
appeared without trace. 

Under the shadow of the cliff at the head 
of the lake still survives the apparatus that 
feeds water from the River Mole into the arti- 
ficial lake, which covers about thirty acres. 
Originally there was a horse-operated machine, 
which is illustrated in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1771. The illustration is captioned 
“A Section of a New Engine in Painshill Garden 
for supplying a Lake, which work’d by one 
horse only, in one hour raises to the height of 
12 feet above 400 Hogsheads of Water,’’ and 
the accompanying technical account is headed 
“Description of a Machine for raising Water, 
invented by Myr. Cuthbert Clarke, from an 
Engine executed by his direction, for the Hon. 
Charles Hamilton, at Painshill, in the County 
of Surry, im the Year 1770.’ This contraption 
was replaced about sixty years later by the 
present water-wheel (Fig. 11), which still func- 
tions perfectly. Brayley wrote of it: “Among 
the improvements made here by the late Mr. 
Cooper was the substitution of 
an Iron wheel and its connect- 
ing apparatus, for the ingenious, 
yet more cumbrous, machine 
which had been originally 
employed to raise the water from 
the Mole, both to feed the lake and 
to supply the domestic offices. The 
new wheel was manufactured by 
Bramah, at the cost of about eight 
hundred pounds .. . It is thirty- 
two feet in diameter.’ Since the 
second World War the channels, 
embankments and wheel supports 
have had to be renewed at con- 
siderable expense to enable the 
wheel to work again. 

If one ascends to the summit 
of the cliff to the north of the 
water-wheel one comes eventually 
to Hamilton’s romantic tower, 
from the top of which lovely views 
can be obtained across the whole 
garden lay-out and into the land- 
scape beyond. The tower is about 
sixty feet high and of four storeys, 
with a circular staircase turret 
rising a floor higher in one corner. 
The tower is built of brick, with 
Gothic windows, and has string- 
courses delineating each storey 
and battlements with machicola- 
tion at the top. The whole is 
reminiscent of Vanbrugh, and 
there can be little doubt that 
Hamilton was inspired by near-by 
Claremont, where Vanbrugh’s great 
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SAID TO HAVE SPENT £40,000 


house was still standing in the early years of 
the improvement of Painshill—and where 
Vanbrugh’s belvedere still stands. From the 
tower Hamilton’s guests could return to the 
house following the line of the crescent hill. 
On their way they would have passed the 
Temple of Bacchus, which was based on the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes but with an alto-relievo 
of the drunken Silenus in one pediment. Accord- 
ing to Neale’s Views of Seats it “formerly con- 
tained a celebrated antique colossal statue of 
Bacchus, of very superior merit, which is said 
to have cost Mr. Hamilton 3000 /. It was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. Beckford and removed 
to Fonthill.” 

The Temple of Bacchus is now no more. 
Like so many of Hamilton’s creations, insub- 
stantial structures at the best of times, and 
particularly vulnerable to the weather and 
war-time neglect, it fell into decay and finally 
into ruin. Even so, enough survives at Painshill 
for one to realise Hamilton’s genius and to 
understand the raptures of his contemporaries. 
And in one respect we have an advantage over 
them, for some of the trees that he planted, and 
particularly the cedars, are now magnificent. 
H. J. Elwes, in The Trees of Great Britain and 
Iveland (1904), says that one of the cedars there 
was the largest known to him in England. 
He also refers to an ancient red oak, which 
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THE ISLAND ON WHICH HAMILTON IS 


still stands, though it lost a large limb in a 
recent gale. 

Loudon credits Hamilton with being one of 
the first to introduce rhododendrons and azaleas 
into England, and says that they “‘were planted 
by Mr. Thoburn, who was gardener to Mr. 
Hamilton and who afterwards became an 
eminent nurseryman at Old Brompton,” while 
Neale records that ““About 1781 this Seat was 
visited by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, 
with Charles Von Linné, the eldest and only 
surviving son of the eminent Botanist; when 
the latter asserted that a greater variety of the 
fir was to be found here than in any other spot 
in the world which he had ever seen.’” Hamilton 
also had a vineyard, from which he produced 
“champagne”’ for his guests, but this too has 
disappeared. 

To-day Painshill is as heavily wooded as 
ever, and it still has the alpine air that Horace 
Walpole admired. For some years the property 
has been run for forestry purposes by Captain 
R. C. L. Mould, the well-known forestry consul- 
tant. The ownership of this part of the Pains- 
hill estate has become divorced from that of 
the house—which, as we saw last week, has 
been divided into several separate units. The 
portion comprising the woodlands has recently 
been acquired by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. P. 
Farrant. 


11.—THE WATER-WHEEL THAT 
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HAVE often thought,” said Sir Roger de 
Coverley, “it happens very well that 
Christmas should fall out in the middle of 

Winter.”’ I have often thought the same about 

the President’s Putter at Rye falling out in 

January. It makes an oasis in a golfing desert. 

More than that, having no contemporary rival, 

it gets a wonderfully representative entry from 

the members of the Oxford and Cambridge 

Golfing Society. There may be snow, of course, 

and there has been “‘many an all but,” the 

weather may be bleak and the wind cruelly 
penetrating, but that only makes more cheering 
the creature comforts that await us when the 
day’s endurance is over. At any rate, for a good 
number of people it is the event most eagerly 
looked forward to in the whole golfing calendar. 

There are 85 entries, a slight drop from last year, 

but quite enough, goodness knows, and nearly 

every bed in Rye is taken. 

I have a copy of the draw before me, but I 
hesitate to prophesy to any great extent about 
the matches as they there appear.. There are 
sure to be some scratchings and we have a rule 
as to the filling up of vacancies in the second 
round caused by such scratchings. I have never 
really understood it, and, though an eminent 
lawyer tells me it is perfectly clear and implies 
that I am half-witted, I am still not sure what 
is going to happen except that if A is down to 
meet B he is on the whole much more likely to 
play X. One general remark I can make about 
the draw—indeed it is, at any rate to elderly 
eyes, the most notable thing about it; this 
tournament is becoming more and more a festi- 
val of youth and all the better for that. When it 
began soon after the first World War hardly an 
undergraduate golfer entered. The great Cyril 
Tolley played, to be sure, but since he had 
already won the Amateur Championship he 
scarcely counted as an undergraduate any 
longer. Apart from him, such young gentlemen 
as did play used early to disappear. They were 
probably not so good as their successors of to- 
day, and there was a stronger or at any rate 
more numerous middle-aged phalanx than there 
is to-day to keep them in their places. 

* * * 

A few years ago insurgent youth began to 
challenge more and more confidently and poor 
old defending age has had an ever-poorer time 
of it. Huddy began it with his two consecutive 
victories, and in one of his years all four semi- 
finalists were, if I may so term them, serving 
Blues. George Duncan who followed had only 
just ceased to be im statu pupillari and last year 
came Shepperson’s triumph. Gerald Micklem 
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PUTTER AND PROPHECY 


has put up a sturdy resistance on behalf of the 
ancients, having lost in two finals, and I fancy 
he would have won one of them but for his 
administrative labours as the most efficient and 
hard-working secretary of the Society, which 
inevitably takes something out of him. 

However that may be, there is no doubt 
that for the moment the undergraduates hold 
the field. If my arithmetic is right there are 
eight of them playing this year, including the 
rival leaders, Proctor, of Oxford, and Dexter, of 
Cambridge, and the number of those who have 
only just gone down is past my counting. Who 
are the veterans who are going to resist them? 
No Wethered and no Tolley is sad, but, as Mr. 
Weller remarked, ‘“we must all come to it one 
day or another.’’ No Lucas—there’s another 
gap. Micklem, A. A. Duncan, Martin, Oppen- 
heimer, Crawley, Beck and Pennink—here are 
the leaders of the Old Guard and their names 
still sound stirring, but it must be owned that 
some of them are not quite so young as they 
were. Youth will be served and it must not be 
thought that I shall grudge it the victory if it 
wins again, but I own I should like to see the 
old gentlemen turn and rend some of them. It 
would add to the gaiety of nations. 

* * * 

We had some of the undergraduates at Rye 
practising before Christmas, not for the Putter 
but for the University match, which will be 
played there again in March. Oxford came for 
only three days, but Cambridge spent a week 
and brought an illustrious tutor with them in 
John Jacobs from Sandy Lodge. I meant to 
watch them, but the weather was too harsh for 
the elderly spectator. It was emphatically not 
the weather for sitting teed on a shooting stick. 
So I saw more of the players indoors than out. 
My impression, gained largely from an Oxford 
partisan of great erudition, is that there is some- 
thing of a gap in the Oxford side after Proctor, 
the leader. Those who would be good at 5, 6, 
and 7 may not be quite good enough for 2, 3 and 
4, and it is here if anywhere, and particularly 
in Chapman and Churchill, that Cambridge 
seem to have the advantage. Dexter v. Proctor 
will be a fine first match, if only we are allowed 
to see it. \ 

Now looking at this draw, I foreseé.a good 
match between the aforesaid Chapman and 
Marr of last year’s Oxford team. Chapman 
hunted Shepperson most gallantly in last year’s 
University match at Sandwich and I have a 
considerable belief in him. He beat Bussell the 
other day in an eminently satisfactory manner, 
though admittedly Warlington always puzzles 


A HIND AS BABY-SITTER < 


HE expanse of moorland which stretches 

from the lower slopes of Ben Tirran above 

Glen Clova to the croft of Adielinn is 
frequently referred to as the Nursery. This, I 
think, is because at one time the land by the 
roadside was planted with young conifers to 
make an artificial forest. The little fir trees 
have long since grown to maturity and have 
been felled for their timber. It is now a spot 
beloved of the red deer, In the past the Nursery 
was enclosed with a four-strand wire fence 
through which it was difficult for sheep to pass, 
but which orfered no serious obstacle to a deer. 
I have frequently seen both stags and hinds 
take this fence in their stride, hardly even 
deigning to jump it. 

* * * 

On the lower gradients of Ben Tirran there 
is much long rank heather, which gives way to 
bracken and finally to great stretches of green 
grass. In some of these greens there are piles 
of boulders, evidence of ancient human habi- 
tations. It is this tempting grass land which 
brings the red deer down from the high hills 
above to feed in the Nursery during the gloam- 
ing and in the early hours of the day. During 
the mid-day hours most of the deer wander 
out to the higher elevations of Ben Tirran. 

From the Lodge that morning we had spied 
between thirty and forty deer in the Nursery 
—hinds, calves and at least three stags, with 


one big light-coloured beast whose horns were 
pale in colour. Should we find nothing else on 
the hill that day he would do for the larder, as 
we had no intention of stalking the Nursery 
deer until we had given our attention to the 
rest of the forest. 

As it happened we had a blank day, so 
that by four o’clock, coming over the crown 
of Ben Tirran, we were once more in sight of 
the Nursery. We hoped to find the light- 
coloured stag awaiting us, but through our 
glasses we could see no sign of life. All the 
deer seemed to have departed. Quietly we 
came downhill and through the wire fence, 
taking care not to twang its wire strands. 

Suddenly I saw the movement of some 
animal among the dense heather. At first sight 
I thought it was a blue hare, but a more care- 
ful examination through my glasses disclosed a 
red deer calf. From its appearance the little 
animal was in a bad way—a weakling calf, if 
ever there was one. The calf had apparently 
been deserted by its dam. We crept around the 
creature, hoping that we might find the herd 
we were seeking farther down the slopes. The 
ground seemed to be empty of deer. 

While we were spying the extent of the 
Nursery, a well-grown calf came in sight; he 
had not seen us. Then another appeared fol- 
lowing in the first one’s tracks, with two more 
calves trotting behind. All these four calves 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


the newcomer, however distinguished. Not far 
away in the draw is the holder, Alec Shepperson, 
with a bye into the second round, where he is 
likely to meet Pennink. He has been undergoing 
the change from an undergraduate golfer to a 
week-end one, a change from which some 
people never wholly recover. I don’t believe it 
will seriously affect him because he never was, I 
fancy, a great practiser dependent on constant 
golf, and both his method and his temperament 
are so sound that he may very likely settle 
down as if nothing had happened to him. 
Last year his golf in the Putter was superlatively 
good and made his place in the Walker Cup 
team a certainty. If he plays as well again 
one need not look much further for a winner; 
but this is no prophecy, only a shot in the 
dark. 
* * * 

Again a little lower down is a good match — 
between different generations, A. A. Duncan v. 
N. R. M. Philcox, and close to them again is the 
present against the immediate past, E. R. 
Dexter, captain of Cambridge, and Richard 
Bull, late of Oxford. Towards the bottom of the 
list Martin v. Agate promises well and, if only 
the weather is sufficiently fierce, Martin, of a 
shape to stand four square to all the winds of 
heaven, can still be very terrible. If he gets 
through he looks likely to meet Leonard Craw- 
ley, many times a winner of the Putter, but now 
I am plunging into speculations which may all 
be upset by the rules about scratchings and 
vacancies. 

It is hard to believe that in this 
January 37 years will have passed since we first 
played for the Putter at Rye. Superficially 
there have been many changes since then. We 
no longer go to the links in the little Puffing 
Billy of a train that took us backwards and 
forwards so faithfully and waited so obediently 
for the Secretary, Captain Vincent, who was 
invariably late. The club house, having been 
bombed in the last war, has bloomed with 
greater splendour though still keeping its old 
comfortable modesty and its buttered eggs. 
The course itself is greatly different as regards 
the outward half, having moved away from the 
road and nearer to the sea. Indeed I believe I 
am telling the truth when I say that only one 
hole, the 11th, is now exactly the same as when 
I first saw Rye and incontinently and for ever 
fell in love with it. And yet in essentials every- 
thing is wonderfully the same, even to the 
crumpets by the Dormy House fire. How I 
envy the few who are going to enjoy these 
delights for the first time! 
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were children of the year and there was scarcely 
anything to choose between them. As we 
watched the four of them picking their way in 
single file over the grass land below us, an old 
hind appeared to shepherd her charges in front 
of her. She was a splendid female seemingly in 
the best of condition; I have no doubt she was 
the mother of one of the four calves. 
* * * 

As the deer circled us the leading calf got 
a puff of our wind. He set off at a spanking 
pace, followed by his companions, towards the 
fence above. When he reached the barrier the 
leading calf hesitated to thread his way through 
the wire, although he could easily have done 
so, but began instead to run parallel with the 
fence. It was a strange sight to see the four 
calves with their attendant nurse travel along 
and down the dilapidated wire barrier without 
making any attempt to cross it. They were in 
no great hurry, and once they were well clear 
of our wind they slowed their pace. We last 
saw them—the four little calves! in single file 
with the hind behind—slowly tracking their 
way along the fence side. 

My stalker said that the hind was a sort 
of cervine baby-sitter left in charge of these 
calves, whose own dams, with the rest of the 
herd, had gone off for their daily saunter over 
the fence and up the steep sides of Ben 
Tirran, 
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COURTESY FOR NIGHT DRIVERS 


T was pleasant to head the car out of London 
I on Christmas Eve knowing that the com- 

plications of living and motoring in London 
could be forgotten for a few days. Although 
this was my first opportunity to enjoy long- 
distance motoring in Britain for over two 
months, much of it on traffic-free roads, I found 
that I was left with mixed impressions after 
the four days\of holiday. 

Partly because the volume of traffic on 
the roads | happened to use was greatly reduced, 
I found it possible to study the road conditions 
with greater care than is usually prudent. 
Although much that I saw was encouraging, 
it is disheartening to see the same old errors 
being repeated again and again by 
both motorists and local authorities. 
During the course of the holiday, 
which entailed leaving London for 
the North and returning to London 
on the Sunday after Christmas, I 
must have overtaken at least 
fifty motorists after dark, and out 
of this number certainly not more 
than five had the courtesy to dip 
their headlights after being passed 
to prevent my being dazzled by the 
reflection of their lights in my 
driving mirror. If the proportion I 
quote is reasonable for all motorists 
of this country, it indicates that a 
large number of British motorists 
are accustomed to being dazzled by 
following motorists. One might be 
justified in expecting that motorists 
who had once been dazzled in 
this way would make certain 
that they themselves never again 
committed the same thoughtless 
action. 

I may be reminded that there 
are dazzle-free rear-view mirrors, 
which any motorist can fit, but 
this, I suggest, is not the solution 
required. I feel that any driver who 
can drive either deliberately or 
thoughtlessly—it is difficult to tell 
which is the worse—with his head- 
lights on main beam and shining 
straight into the car in front cannot 
be described as other than a novice. 
The dazzle-free mirrors to which 
I have referred are of doubtful 
value on many cars with a pro- 
nounced curve in the glass of the 
rear window, as the slight double- 
image effect caused by such mir- 
rors can be exaggerated by the 
curved glass, making it hard to 
tell how far behind is the car that 
is following. 

Motorists who are in the 
habit of dipping their headlights 
whenever there is a danger of dazzling the 
driver in front will agree with me that it 
is the simplest thing to make sure that one’s 
lights are not worrying the leading driver 
by observing exactly where on his car the 
beam from one’s own light is cut off. If it is 
below the rear window, as must happen if the 
headlights are in anything like the correct 
dipped position, no inconvenience can be caused ; 
but once the light strays on to the rear window 
of the leading car, as must happen with one’s 
lights on main beam, an extra hazard is created 
for the driver in front. 

An additional advantage from driving with 
the headlights dipped, when one is in a stream 
of traffic or even following one car, is that a 
flash of the lights on to the main beam is 
usually enough to warn the driver in front that 
one wishes to pass. 

On more than one occasion I was forced to 
follow another car for some distance, Owing 
to the twistiness of the road, and would have 
been justified in thinking that the front driver 
must have observed the greater comfort and 
ease of driving because my lights were well 


AN 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


dipped. Yet after passing him I had to endure 
being dazzled by him. 

Ihave mentioned that only 10 percent. of the 
motorists I overtook understood the benefits 
of dipping their headlights. Nearly the same 
percentage of the cars I overtook suffered from 
some fault with regard to their rear lights and/or 
stop lights. I saw cars with only one tail light 
working but both stop lights; cars with no tail 
lights and one stop light working; if one 
included trafficators, of the type integral with 
the tail and stop lights, the permutations of 
possible error seemed endless. It has always 
seemed to me to be the simplest thing in the 
world to check such items of equipment, even 


DANGER 
MOTORISTS FOR 
CORWEN Ff 
DO NOT TURN HERE. 
GO STRAIGHT ON 


EXCELLENT WARNING SIGN AT A ROAD JUNCTION 
NEAR BETTWS-Y-COED, CAERNARVONSHIRE 


without a helper to watch at the rear of the 
car. While one is standing in a queue of cars, 
halted opposite a shop window, or even revers- 
ing into one’s garage it is easy to observe the 
reflections accurately and ensure that every 
rearward pointing light is coming on and going 
off at the correct moments. To be fair to the 
motorists whose cars had the faults I have 
described, it occurred to me that errors in 
wiring could be the cause in some cases; but 
this is disturbing, as some of the cars I observed 
were of recent delivery. 

Unlike the police in both Italy and France, 
our police seem to take little action against 
motorists whose fog and head lights are clearly 
out of adjustment. This is especially disturbing 
as observations suggest that many of the badly 
adjusted lights one sees have been set by the 
owner in a mistaken effort to obtain a longer 
beam. Almost invariably the only result is to 
illuminate trees and blind other road users. 

During the holiday period I saw an excellent 
road sign, which I had not previously seen as I 
had never used the side road on which it is 
displayed. It is a warning sign to motorists 


emerging from the road from Maentwrog on to 
A5 just outside Bettws-y-Coed in Caernarvon- 
shire. 

As the text of this sign is in the illustra- 
tion to this article, it is necessary only to 
explain that where the side road joins the main 
road is a sharp hairpin, and the efforts of 
motorists to round the corner directly would 
force the majority of drivers to reverse to 
complete the operation, meanwhile blocking 
the main road effectively. I noticed while 
passing through this part of North Wales that 
the forethought of whoever was responsible 
for erecting this sign was apparent on other 
signs. They were placed so that they could be 
easily seen by day or night, and I 
saw few of those tall signs which 
might have been useful for the 
drivers of horse-drawn coaches but 
are of little value to the drivers of 
modern cars. Both in this part of 
the country and while motoring 
homeward from Capel Curig 
I saw many signs of improve- 
ments having been carried out to 
the roads. 

In each case the improvement 
may have been small, often limited 
to straightening a corner or cutting 
back an obstruction to give safer 
and more extended vision, but the 
cumulative effect was to reduce 
the strain of driving, and make a 
given speed safer, or a higher speed 
possible. I saw instances of this 
economic and sensible approach to 
road improvement between Shrews- 
bury and Ludlow, in North Wales 
and again between Bicester and 
Aylesbury, and I feel that there 
might be some local authorities who 
are doing nothing to improve the 
roads under their control, while they 
await a financial windfall which will 
allow them to build ambitious motor 
roads. 

My pleasant mood was rudely 
interrupted when 1 passed through 
Worcester on my way back to 
London. A diversion was in opera- 
tion for southbound traffic, but, as 
all the notices I saw said merely 
“Diversion”? with no indication of 
where it was leading, it was not 
surprising that I kept on encounter- 
ing the same motorist as we both 
tried to find an exit from the maze. 
Eventually we found our way 
through by following the uninform- 
ative signs blindly, to find ourselves 
delivered on to an obvious main 
road, but lacking any indication as 
to whether one turned right or 
left and, what was worse, any indication as 
to which road it was. As the diversion ap- 
peared to affect only motorists approaching from 
the north, it would seem simple to have 
indicated how one was intended to reach the 
three other points of the compass. 

I saw one French motorist looking confused ; 
perhaps he was misled by the signs for “‘Diver- 
sion,’ and was looking for the ‘“Divertisse- 
ment.”’ As the trade of visiting tourists is 
increasingly important, would it not be possible 
to find words more easily understood by 
foreigners? ‘““‘Deviation”’ appears to be a better 
word for either British, French, or Italian 
motorists, as it is, in fact, the word normally 
used in France, and would almost certainly be 
understood by an Italian. Unfortunately, 
many authorities in this country have not 
accepted the internationally agreed road signs; 
were they to do so many verbose notices to 
motorists of all nationalities could be dispensed 
with. In the example I have quoted all that was 
required was the sign for ‘‘No Entry,” accom- 
panied by clear signs pointing the ways to 
Stratford-on-Avon, London and Tewkesbury. 
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TREASURES FROM NATIONAL TRUST 


SILVER-GILT FONT CUP, 1524. 4 ins. high. From Charlecote, Warwickshire. (Right) SILVER-GILT RACE 
CUP, BY ANDREW FOGELBERG, 1777. 


HOUSES | 


SE 


18} ins: high. From Cliveden, Buckinghamshire. 


By A. G. GRIMWADE 


CUP, THE RICHMOND 
The illustrations on this page and the next 


one are of treasures from National Trust houses on view at Christie’s until January 26 


LARGE number of the country houses 
A now open to the public belong to the 

National Trust, which in taking them 
over has found itself responsible for a wide 
and ever-growing collection of the fine and 
applied arts, culminating last year in the 
princely bequest of the treasures at Waddes- 
don, in Buckinghamshire. As visitors pass 
through one of these houses, their attention is 
directed first to its history and architecture, 
second to its interior decoration and after 
that to the pictures and perhaps a few of the 
larger pieces of furniture. There is usually 
little opportunity for detailed inspection of 
the smaller works of art, even when these are 
exhibited. 

An exhibition on view at Christie’s until 
January 26 is designed to reveal a cross- 
section of the many lesser works of art of 
which the National Trust has become the 
owner, Or which remain the property of those 
families who continue to reside as tenants in 
the houses which they have already handed 
to the Trust. The exhibits are drawn from 
nearly thirty houses from Sizergh Castle in 
Westmorland to Lanhydrock in Cornwall and 
Knole in Kent. The main sections of the 
exhibition are those of porcelain and plate, 
with small objects of virtu and miniatures as 
the next largest, while furniture, sculpture 
and tapestries combine to give an informal 
air to the display as a whole. 

In the porcelain section Chinese, English 
and European categories are widely repre- 
sented. From Polesden Lacey in Surrey, 
Ascott in Buckinghamshire and Fenton 
House, Hampstead, come rare examples of the 
Chinese potter’s art from Sung dishes to 
Ming figures and the later examples of the 
K’ang Hsi period, including animals and 
birds of a whimsical charm, as well as the 
more ornamental vases and beakers which 
found such a ready market in 18th-century 
England. There is a worthy representation of 
Meissen porcelain from Fenton House and 


SEVRES PORCELAIN CHAMBER-POT, 1788, 
MOUNTED LATER AS A VASE. Purchased by 
Sir Henry Fetherstonhaugh at the Tuileries 
sale and traditionally held to have belonged to 
Marie Antoinette. From Uppark, Sussex 


elsewhere, including several Kaendler figures 
and birds, and the charming products of: 
Nymphenburg, Hochst and Frankenthal are 
not omitted. The famous Bearsted collection 
at Upton House in Warwickshire has contri- 
buted pieces of its important Sévres and 
English figures, while from Uppark in Sussex 
comes Marie Antoinette’s Sévres chamber-pot 
mounted as a vase and purchased from the 
Tuileries sale in the early 19th century by 
Sir Henry Fetherstonhaugh. The Chelsea 
porcelain section contains a rare white head 
of a child, believed to represent Sophie 
Roubiliac, daughter of the sculptor, red 
anchor plates, tureens and vases from Stour- 
head in Wiltshire and Petworth in Sussex 
and fine gold anchor examples from Upton 
House. 

The silver ranges over all periods from 
1524, the date of the rare font cup from 
Charlecote in Warwickshire, down to the 
1830’s, with some extraordinary avt nouveau 
spoons by Alfred Gilbert from Buscot in 
Berkshire as an epilogue. One of the rarest 
pieces—and one almost unknown—is the 
Isnik pottery jug with English gilt mounts 
of about 1600 from Nostell Priory in 
Yorkshire. 

For the first time since 1929, when a 
few were shown at Seaford House, the treas- 
ures of the Ickworth, Suffolk, strongroom are 
available for public inspection, including the 
wine-cistern or cooler of 1680, bearing Robert 
Cooper’s mark (the original cost of which— 
£82 11s. Od.—is recorded in the family 
archives), fine casters, a basket and dessert- 
dish by Paul de Lamerie and ambassadorial - 
pieces of the 2nd Earl of Bristol by Frederick 
Kandler and Simon Lesage. Other ambassa- 
dorial plate comes from Attingham Park in- 
Shropshire, including candelabra by Paul 
Storr of 1810 made for the 8rd Baron Ber- 
wick, who was envoy to Turin from 1807 to 
1824. Further pieces of Royal association 
are a porringer of 1671 from Charlecote 
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SILVER-MOUNTED EBONISED MIRROR, TABLE AND TORCHERES. Mirror 56 ins. high, table 
(Right) MATTHEW BOULTON ORMOLU AND 


70 ins. high. From Saltram, 


Circa 1675. 


40 ins. wide. 


bearing an inscription recording its gift by 
Charles II to William Lucy, Bishop of St. 
David's, and a pair of fine gilt salvers by 
Frederick Kandler of 1756, the gift of George II 
to his god-daughter Lady Georgina Herbert, 
who had been christened in the Royal presence 
four years earlier. Another Royal item from 
Charlecote is a remarkable pair of circular 
mazarines or fish-strainers, finely pierced and 
engraved with a netful of fish and the Royal 
arms. They are paralleled by an oval pair of 
the same year by George Hunter in the Royal 
collection shown in the exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in 1954. 

Among fine examples of the Adam period 
are two race-cups—the Richmond cup of 1777 
from Cliveden in Buckinghamshire, with jockey 
figure handles, and the Prince’s Cup of 1785 from 
Uppark surmounted by the Gallic feathers. A 
happy marriage of minor pieces is the water lily 
inkstand of 1833 by John Bridge from Buscot 
flanked by the same maker’s swan candlesticks 
of eight years earlier from Knole, in Kent—a 


THREE PORCELAIN CLOWNS: (Left) NYMPHENBURG SCARAMOUCHE, 75 ins. 
(Right) FURSTENBERG HARLEQUIN, 8 ins. high. 


high. 


From Knole, Kent. 
DERBYSHIRE CANDELABRUM ON ADAM GILTWOOD STAND. 


Devon 


perfect desk ensemble. Two unusual foreign 
pieces of plate are the Classical inkstand bearing 
the Madrid marks of 1777, probably made for 
the 2nd Baron Grantham, ambassador there 
from 1771 to 1779, to give to his sister Theresa, 
Lady Boringdon of Saltram in Devon, and the 
silver-gilt and agate Imperial eagle encrusted 
with stones made in Augsburg about 1680 and 
long cherished at Stourhead by virtue of its 
resemblance to the Hoare family’s armorial 
charge of a similar double-headed bird. 

Some delightful jewx d’esprit occur in the 
objects of virtu shown, such as the French 
enamelled gold pistol scent-spray firing a 
petalled flower at trigger-touch from Cliveden, 
or the equally fantastic cane-handle from the 
same house modelled as a jewelled obsidian 
Negro half-swallowed by a gold dolphin. From 
the same strong room come Lord Byron’s gold- 
and-enamel Swiss musical box with a mechanical 
music-party playing to the tune and his gold- 
and-jasper snuff box, both of which were left by 
him with the British consul at Genoa on his 
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CASKET EMBROIDERED WITH INDIANS AND COLONIALS. Circa 1770. 


high. 
All from Fenton House, Hampstead. 
9 ins. wide. 
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departure for Greece and passed on 
his death to his executor Hobhouse, 
later Lord Broughton, and thence 
to the latter's daughter, Lady 
Dorchester. In addition there are 
fine gold and enamel snuff boxes and 
patch boxes, watches and fans, and 
Fabergé’s exquisite animal figures. 

Equally often hidden, alas, in 
the houses of their owners are minia- 
tures, of which a charming group has 
been assembled, ranging from the 
Isaac Oliver of Sir Richard Leveson 
from Charlecote, through fine exam- 
ples by Hoskins at Ickworth to 
Cosways, Englehearts, Smarts and 
some fine Plimers and others from 
Attingham Park, Coughton Court in 
Warwickshire, Polesden Lacey and 
Knole. 

The furniture, almost entirely 
English, naturally contains rather 
better-known pieces, such as the 
wonderful needlework settee from 
the Chichele suite lent by Major 
Chester to Montacute in Somerset, 
the gilt mahogany “‘Kentish”’ settee 
from Stourhead, Matthew Boulton’s 
ormolu and Derbyshire candelabra 
from Saltram and some of the 
enchanting Chinese mirror-pictures 
from the same house. Less well 
known is the important silver- 
mounted ebonised suite of mirror, 
table and torchéres from, Knole which 
is normally part of the furnishing of 
the Colonnade room in Lord Sack- 
ville’s private apartments. This 
bears the monogram of Charles 
Sackville, who was created Baron 
Cranfield and Earl of Middlesex in 
1675 before he succeeded as 6th 
Earl of Dorset in 1677. 

Sculpture covers a wide range, from the 
antiquities of Egypt and Rome from Petworth 
through two important examples of the Not- 
tingham alabaster “‘imagers’”’ art of a Nativity 
and St. John Baptist’s head panels from 
Coughton Court to the famous Le Sueur bronze 
bust of Charles I at Stourhead and garden vases 
attributed to Claude Ballin from Lanhydrock. 
The tapestries and mirrors which glow and glint 
in the background are from The Vyne in 
Hampshire, Polesden Lacey and elsewhere, 
while here and there a keyboard instrument 
shows that ear and eye were served together in 
the past with equal craftsmanship. 

As a tail-piece to the exhibition there is an 
amusing Victorian fantasy, from Snowshill 
Manor in Gloucestershire, of a child’s perambu- 
lator modelled as a hansom-cab with" padded 
lining, fall-down window and roof trap to com- 
municate with the driver, which one must 


imagine as a beribboned nurse straight from 
the pen of du Maurier in Punch’s pages of 
1880. 


(Middle) MEISSEN MEZZETIN, 7} ins. 
(Right) CANADIAN BIRCHBARK 


From Cotehele, Cornwall 
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A HOUSE OF CONTRASTING MATERIALS 


A HOUSE AT WEST HUMBLE, NEAR DORKING, SURREY: THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING NORTH 


HANGING modes of living have caused modern 
architects to revert almost to the medieval 
type of house plan, with one large room or a 
series of intercommunicating rooms providing the 
main living space and performing several functions— 
like the medieval great hall. This type of plan was 
employed by Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr, A.R.I.B.A., ina 
house at West Humble, near Dorking, Surrey, de- 
signed for his brother and sister-in-law, who have 
three children. The middle of the house is filled by a 
dining-room which serves also as a play-room; it com- 
municates directly with the front door; the staircase 
rises from it; the sitting-room opens from one side of 
it and the kitchen from the other; and, moreover, its 
south wall is of folding glass doors that can be com- 
pletely opened to the terrace, so that the garden seems 
part of the house. 

The site, which amounts to three-quarters of an 
acre, runs roughly north and south, and commands a 
fine view across trees to Box Hill. The house was 
placed at the north end of the site, near the access 
road, so as to leave space in the garden to the south 
for a grass tennis court. Materials for the exterior are 
local hand-made red brick for the gable-ends and for 
the lower storey of the garden front; local flints for 
the lower storey of the entrance front; and western 
red cedar for the upper storeys. The roof is of cedar 
shingles at a low pitch. 

The site slopes diagonally, so that the sitting-room, 
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THE GARDEN FRONT 
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THE STAIRCASE, WITH OPEN RISERS. (Right) THE DINING-ROOM-CUM-PLAY-ROOM 
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THE DINING-ROOM SEEN FROM THE TERRACE 


at the east end, has a lower floor-level than the 
adjoining dining-room. The ceiling level is constant 
throughout the ground floor, however, so that the 
kitchen and dining-room are 7 ft. 9 ins. high and the 
sitting-room 9 ft.—a more generous height than is 
usual in most new houses. The sitting-room, which 
has a wholly glazed south wall, communicates with 
the dining-room by a flight of two steps and sliding 
doors. The dining-room communicates in turn with 
the kitchen by a door and also by a hatch fitment. 
Beyond the kitchen is a lobby, from which back door, 
garage, fuel store and boiler-room can be reached. 
The boiler, in addition to providing hot water for 
domestic use and for a number of radiators, feeds 
thermostatically controlled coils bedded in the screed 
beneath the entire ground floor. 

The staircase, on the north wall of the dining- 
room, has open risers, which have the visual advan- 
tage of reducing its bulk, besides, of course, economis- 
ing on materials; the joinery is of East Indian walnut. 
At the head of the staircase is a narrow landing—the 
only passage space in the house—which gives access 
to a bathroom, separate lavatory, three fair-sized 
bedrooms, one small bedroom and a linen cupboard. 
All the bedrooms have fitted clothes cupboards, and 
two of them have basins. The master bedroom, in the 
south-east corner, has french windows giving on to a 
balcony with a delicate iron balustrade. 

In these days of high building costs, economy in 
the use of space is essential. This house is an excellent 
example of condensed planning without the sacrifice 
of roominess, while the handling of the four contrast- 
ing materials—brick, flint, cedar and glass—gives 
variety to the elevations. 


FLOOR 


GROUND 


GROUND- AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS 
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THE TATE FOR 
BRITISH ART? 


IR,—I am sure that many of your 

readers will endorse the view ex- 
pressed in the editorial note of Decem- 
ber 26 that the Tate Gallery should be 
restored to what it was originally 
intended to be, a gallery responsible 
primarily for British art. I remember 
once, when visiting the small gallery 
at Dieppe, I drew the demonstrator’s 
attention to one of the pictures. 
“Surely,” I said, ‘this is a Sickert.”’ 
“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘and glad I am 
Mr. Sickert gave it us, as, of course, 
we should not have bought it.”’ 

That is the Continental attitude 
to British art; and it is not unreason- 
able. Why put first things last? Why 
give every foreign school preference to 
one’s own? One does not go to the 
Louvre or the Uffizi for Blake or 
Turner. Why confront the foreign 
visitor to the Tate with Picasso or 
Matisse?—-KENNETH HARE, Bussage, 
Gloucestershire. 


CAT AMONG THE 
PIGLETS 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
of a cat among a litter of piglets may 
be of interest. The cat is a half-grown 
tom who, since being quite a small 
kitten, has spent most of his time with 
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CORRESPONDENC 


LITTER OF PIGLETS, AND THE CAT THAT SLEEPS AND FEEDS 
WITH THEM 


See letter: Cat among the Piglets 


Jean Bart which he had recently 
acquired. Like many other small 
collectors of Victorian Staffordshire, 
we have had inestimable benefit from 
his book, Victorian Staffordshire Por- 
tyvait Figures. Photograph number 46 
. in this book, entitled Will 
Watch, has a certain af- 
finity with Mr. Latham’s 
recent acquisition; I en- 
close a photograph of our 
figure of Will Watch, 
which I think you will 
agree has an even closer 
resemblance to the one 
supposedly of Jean Bart. 

Our experience, and 
I am sure Mr. Latham’s 
also, is that the Staf- 
fordshire makers were 
apt to put any suitable 
name at the bottom of 
their figures. I wonder if 
it is possible that Mr. 
Latham’s figure is yet 
another edition of Will 
Watch entitled Jean 
Bart, perhaps for the 
French market. 

It might be of in- 
terest to your readers to 
know that our figure has 
yellow trousers, purple 
hose and black boots with 
orange turnovers.—TER- 
ENCE O’NEILL, Glebe 
House, A hoghall, Co. 
Antrim. ; 


AN OUTSIZE 
FLAGSTAFF 


STAFFORDSHIRE PORTRAIT FIGURE OF 
WILL WATCH, THE ENGLISH PRIVATEER 
AND SMUGGLER 


See letter: Staffordshire Figure of a Pirate 


the small pigs. The piglets are artifi- 
cially reared, being taken off the sow 
at ten days and put into a rearing 
house, straight on to dry meal. The 
cat sleeps and feeds with the piglets, 
apparently to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, and both seem to do equally well 
on the rearing meal. 

If the little pigs get too boisterous, 
they receive a sharp box on the ear 
from the cat, but no malice is felt 
on either side. As each new litter of 
piglets is put into the house, the cat 
moves into their pen, and we think he 
probably helps to get them feeding 
even sooner than they would normally 


do, by setting a good example 
JENNIFER CARR (Mrs.), North Lee, 
Stoke Mandeville, near Aylesbury, 


Buckinghamshire. 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE 
OF A PIRATE 

From the Hon. Terence O’ Neill 

Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Bryan 

Latham's letter (December 12) about 

the Staffordshire figure representing 


S1r,—I was interested in 
your editorial note of 
October 10, 1957, about 
the great flagstaff at Kew. 

In 1914, when I was Chief 
Forester for British Columbia in Vic- 
toria, the then head of Kew Gardens 
wrote to the Government of British 
Columbia asking for a Douglas fir flag 
pole. I arranged to get the finest pole 
that could be produced from the best 
tract of timber. 

When the pole was completely 
manufactured, it was between 240 and 
250 ft. long. It had to be stored in 
Vancouver for two or three years 
before a ship could be got to carry it. 
At that time no ship available could 
carry this length on deck, and there- 
fore about 30 ft. had to be cut off the 
top. 

It is interesting to learn that this 
pole has lasted almost 40 years.— 
H. R. MacMiLran, 1,199, West Pender- 
stveet, Vancouver, Canada. 


JAYS ON THE INCREASE 


Srr,—The increase in the number of 
jays here last year was most notice- 
able. I had seen an odd one in the 
belts and small plantations in the 


past, but never groups of two or three 
such as I saw many times last year. 
I am sure they do not breed here. 

Major Buxton’s letter, Bird 
Invasion from the Continent, in your 
issue of December 26, suggests that 
this influx comes from abroad. In 
March, 1956, a jay was killed here 
which had been ringed the previous 
June at Lynford, near Mundford, 
Norfolk. This is the only case of a 
wandering jay I can vouch for— 
HaroL_p Eastwoop, Dungate House, 
Balsham, Cambridgeshire. 


MANOR HOUSE OF 
MANY PERIODS 


Sr1r,—Apropos of your correspondent’s 
letter on the composite doorway at 


Edgcumbe Barton (December 19), 
readers may be interested in a 
similar example at Denchworth 


manor house, Berkshire, of which I 
enclose a photograph. The house is 
medieval in origin, but was consider- 
ably recast early in the 18th century, 
when the delightful shell hood was 
added to the doorway. 

My second photograph shows an 
original window which is earlier than 
the Tudor doorway. The plaster 
patterning round the doorway and 
windows is probably 18th century. 

The house was the home of the 
Hyde family in Tudor times, and Amy 
Robsart was a guest here in 1558 and 
1559, and was visited more than once 
by her husband, Robert Dudley. 
E. T. Lone, Sherborne, Dorset. 


BEE ES WEES ges 


DOOR WITH 


E | 
WRONG SUIT? 


SIR,—With reference to the letter, 
Castle Lost Through Cards? (Novem- 
ber 28), it seems that clubs, not hearts, 
were trumps when Basing House was 
taken. The authority for this view is 
the Rev. G. N. Godwin’s The Civil War 
in Hampshire, 1904, which states: 
“Rumour tells us that whilst some of 
the guard were slumbering on ‘the 
swet banckes,’ as guard beds were 
called, others were deep in the 
mysteries of cards. ‘Clubs are\ trumps 
as when Basing House was taken,’ is a 
well-known Hampshire phrase.”’ 

The reason why clubs were 
trumps was that many of those who 
tried to surrender at the last moment 
were hit on the head with clubs, thus 
obviating the nuisance of taking 
prisoners.—MuLLENS W. HarRIsOoN, 
Quarry Dean Farm, Merstham, Surrey. 


TEASELS IN THE GARDEN 


Si1r,—I was interested in the letter on 
teasels as garden screens (Novem- 
ber 28). In this garden teasels have to 
be treated with firmness, otherwise 
they would occupy too much space. 
Here they flourish exceedingly, with 
fine large heads which recently 
attracted the interest of a bullfinch 
family. So interested were the bull- 
finches in extracting the seed that I 
was able to approach to within a few 
feet. 

Within a mile of this garden 
teasels are still used for “‘napping”’ in 
a mill which produces fine billiard and 
other cloth. I believe, however, that 
the teasels are imported from France, 
and the fact that this is necessary 
would suggest that home-grown 
teasels, good as they may appear tc 
be, are not good enough.—A. W. 
HuGuEs, Upper Cam, Dursley, Glouces- 
tershire. 


PAINTING ON LEATHER 


S1r,—I write to enquire whether you 
or any of your readers can throw any 
light upon a curious painting, which 
I recently acquired. It is of an 
Arcadian landscape with figures, dat- 
ing probably from the latter half of the 
17th century, and probably intended 
originally to fill a space in a panelled 
overmantel. 

It is painted upon thin leather 
which has been first covered with 
silver leaf. The sky has been left un- 
painted, but has been gilded and 


lightly tooled all over, as are the ex- 
treme margins of the picture also. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether this technique was at all 
widely practised, or whether it is the 
experiment of some eccentric artist. 
It seems possible that these methods 


18th-CENTURY HOOD AND (right) MEDIAVAL 


WINDOW AT DENCHWORTH MANOR HOUSE, BERKSHIRE 


See letter: Manor House of Many Periods 
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might have been used by the decora- 


|tors of state coaches, but this panel, 
-jwhich is 4 ft. 6 ins. by 2 ft., would 


hardly appear to be suitable in shape. 
—C.P.E. HAwKESwortH, Moseyr’s Hall, 
|The Schools, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 
| [The size and shape of the leather 
| panel give probability to Mr. Hawkes- 
/worth’s suggestion that it was origin- 
Jally incorporated in an overmantel. 
! Embossed leather, coloured and gilt, 
was chiefly used for wall hangings and 
_ screens, but occasionally leather panels 
| in the form of pictures are found. The 
| process was developed in Spain, where 
Cordova leather was for long famous. 
Later the manufacture extended to 
Flanders, Holland and Italy, but in 


peer embossed leather was little 
/ used before Charles II’s reign. Two of 


lige CARVING OF A WOODWOSE, OR WILD 


MAN, 16% INS. HIGH 
See letter: Wild Man in Wood 


the most notable survivals are the wall 
hangings in the dining-room at Ham 
House and the Gilt Leather parlour 
at Dyrham Park, Gloucestershire. 
There is evidence of the process 
having been practised in Norwich, 
where it continued into the 18th 
century. 

Skins of calves and goats were 
found best for the purpose. After hav- 
ing been tanned and cut into rectangu- 
lar shapes, they were covered with 
silver leaf, and those parts for which a 
gold appearance was intended were 
further touched with a transparent 
yellow lacquer which on drying gave a 
gold effect. The skins were then sub- 
jected to considerable pressure from 
metallic dies to produce an embossed 
design or pattern. Colour was applied 
by hand, more usually to the design in 
relief but also elsewhere if required. 
There might be variations of this pro- 
cedure according to the character of 
the panels it was desired to produce.— 
Ep.] 


OLD ARMY WATER 
TANKS 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence on lead water tanks, I 
enclose a photograph of one of two 
tanks which are, I think, unusual in 
being a pair, and in bearing not only 
their date and provenance, but the 
name of their maker—Walker (?) of 
London. Their present use is also out 
of the ordinary. 

On them appear the Royal cipher 
of George I, crown, laurel leaves 
and a military achievement pro- 
claiming that the tanks are Army 
property. They were made in 1727 for 
Star Castle, the fort on St. Mary’s, 
Scilly Islands, which was built in 1593. 
At one time, I am told, they were 
used as garden ornaments, as many 
such tanks are, by the Prince of Wales, 
as head of the Duchy of Cornwall, at 
Fort Belvedere. 

Now they are back in the islands, 
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placed on either side of the west door 
of St. Mary’s parish church. They 
still have a distinctive purpose. Har- 
vest festival in Scilly is held in the 
spring, and the tanks are then filled, 
not with wheat and marrows, but with 
the local harvest of daffodils —M. U. 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


WILD MAN IN WOOD 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
carving, which has been in my possess- 
ion for some time now, of a Wood- 
wose or Wild Man. Perhaps some of 
your readers will know the purpose 
and origin of the carving. 

It is made froma single piece of 
oak of considerable age and is sus- 
pended by a short piece of chain, 

which may or may not 


be contemporary. The 
measurements are: 
height 164 ins., width 
16} ins., depth 3} ins. 


The front is coated with 
many coats of paint, but 
this does not detract 
from the skilful carving 
of the man’s hairy cov- 
ering, which is completely 
worn through at knees 
and elbows. 

Could this carving 
have any possible connec- 
tion with the famous 
silver Woodwose spoon in 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which bears the 
London hallmark of 1468? 
A suggestion has been 
made that the figure of a 
Woodwose might be a 
rebus on the name Wild- 
man, and that the initials 
I.W. are those of, say, 
John Wildman or Isaac 
Wildman. The style ofthe 
lettersshould no doubt be 
helpful in ascertaining 
the date of the panel. 

The Woodwose spoon 
will be shown in the ex- 
hibition of English silver 
at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Canada.—G. NoEL BUTLER, 
Marwood House, Honiton, Devon. 

{An article on the exhibition of 
English silver in Canada appears on 
page 53.—Ep.] 


SHIPS OF CHRISTMAS 


Si1r,—As a footnote to the interesting 
article, Ships of Christmas, in your issue 
of December 5, 1957, there were quite 
a number of topsail schooners from 
Fowey engaged in the fruit-carrying 
trade from the Azores during the 
period in question. 

It is on record that quite a 
number of vessels (tonnage 200-400), 
mostly locally built, were engaged in 
this trade until about 1880. From 
1856 to 1881 hardly a year passed with- 
out at least one vessel being launched 
in Fowey. 


ONE OF A PAIR OF LEAD WATER TANKS ON ST. MARY’S, 
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When this fruit-carrying trade 
lapsed owing to the increasing com- 
petition of steamships, the schooners 
switched to bringing home dried fish 
from Newfoundland, and this trade 
persisted for a further number of years. 
—WiLiiAmM H. Kine, Thorncliffe, 
Fowey, Cornwall. 


AN UNTRACED PORTRAIT 


From the Earl of Verulam 

Sir,—I am anxious to trace the 
present whereabouts of the picture of 
which I enclose a photograph. It repre- 
sents Sir Thomas Southwell (c. 1596 
to 1643), of Woodrising, Norfolk, 
and was painted, I suppose, about 1630. 
It was sold, with other Southwell 
pictures, at the De Clifford sale at 
Christie’s on July 27, 1882, where it 
was purchased by Graves for £32 11s. 
It did not reappear in the sale of 
Graves’s personal pictures a few years 
later, and it mav therefore be assumed 
that he sold it again in the interim. 

Mr. F. W. Steer has written a 
handbook on Woodrising Church, 
which I am publishing shortly; in it 
he is reproducing, faute de mieux, this 
old photograph. Woodrising now 
belongs to me, and I hope soon to 
build a new Hall close to the site of 
the old one in the picture, where 
Sir Thomas lived. 

If any of your readers has ever 
come across this picture, or has 
heard mention of it, I should be most 
grateful for his help.—VERULAM, 
Gorl.ambury, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 


PICKWICK IMPOUNDED 
S1r,—Apropos of Mr. W. J. Weston’s 
article, The Dog That Strays (COUNTRY 
Lire, November 28, 1957), Captain 
Boldwig consigned Mr. Pickwick 
to the Devil, but on relenting he 
ordered him wheeled to the pound, not 
to the pond, as Mr. Weston says. 
Your readers, recalling Mr. Pickwick’s 
continued search for orange peel 
(which disagreed with him) in the 
shooting punch, will insist that he was 
not soused after his ride in the barrow. 
—BRADFORD Wiliams, The Water- 
meadows, Westwood, Massachusetts. 


THEATRE MEMORIES 


Sir,—What memories were recalled 
when I read the letter Theatre's 
Chequered Career (December 26, 1957). 

I was born in Marylebone and my 
earliest recollection of the Theatre 
Royal, which was then known as the 
Royal West London Theatre, is of 
racing up the stairs to the gallery to 
see the pantomimes that were staged 
every year there. The piéce de résist- 
ance for me each Christmas was the 
wonderful transformation scene, which 
in memory far transcends any other 
I have seen since in larger and more 
fashionable theatres. 

As a boy I used to watch the bill- 
stickers ‘‘fly-posting’’ the playbills 
each week and noted the titles. Some- 
times the posters had lurid illustra- 
tions, depicting A Girl’s Cross Roads, 


SCILLY ISLANDS, MADE IN 1727 FOR GEORGE I’s ARMY 
See letter: Old Army Water Tanks 


PORTRAIT OF SIR THOMAS 
SOUTHWELL, (c. 1596 to 1643) OF 
WOODRISING, NORFOLK, 
FROM AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH 


See letter: An Untraced Portrait 
The Girl who Took the Wrong Turning, 
Sexton Blake, Humanity and a thriller, 
The Vampire. é 

The theatre was certainly con- 
tinuously in use up to 1910, when I 
moved from the district—Haroip 
BRoMIGE, 37, Anson-road, N.W.2. 


THE ORIGIN OF “SOHO” 
Srr,—Mr. Woolner, in his letter of 
December 26, 1957, contends that ‘‘So 
How”’ or “So ho’’ was cried as an 
encouragement to hounds hunting a 
hare. 

This may be so; but when I had 
a pack of beagles in Co. Cork in the 
1930s, several countrymen who were 
regular followers used to assist hounds 
in drawing for a hare and frequently 
sighted one in her form, whereupon 
they would call “Soho, Soho, Soho!”’ 

This expression was never used in 
cheering hounds on the line, or in 
viewing a hare except in her form. 

I understand that the Irish 
peasants learned their English direct 
from English landlords some centuries 
ago, and they still use words and 
phrases which have passed out of 
general usage here. Miss Somerville, 
in one of her books, quotes an old 
countrywoman as replying, when 
asked how she did: “I’m as gay as 


Garrick, thanks be to God.’’—EsmMEr 
G. Hornsy, Barton House, Guiting 
Power, Gloucestershive. 


OLD KNITTING SHEATHS 


S1r,—I note that Mr. E. Pinto (Dec- 
ember 19, 1957) takes exception to my 
statement in my article, Six Centuries 
of Knitting (November 11, 1957), that 
the hook on a chain with which some 
knitting sheaths terminate was used 
for supporting or putting tension on 
the knitting. He is of the opinion 
that it was employed merely to hold 
the ball of wool. 

I am well aware of this theory, 
but do not believe it to be the correct 
one. The purpose of a knitting sheath 
was to increase speed, and a ball 
impaled on a hook could not unwind 
freely. Moreover, one of the imple- 
ments in my collection, illustrated in 
my article, terminates in a chain which 
has at the end small, close barbs, con- 
venient for insertion into a fabric but 
not suitable for holding a ball of 
wool. 

Whether this type of wooden 
sheath was practical is another matter. 
It must be remembered that they were 
usually made as love tokens, and the 
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SNUFF BOX MENTIONED IN GEORGE 

WASHINGTON’S WILL, MADE FROM THE 

OAK IN WHICH WILLIAM WALLACE HID 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK 


See letter: George Washington's Snuff Box 


object of the carver was to exhibit his 
skill in carving sheath, chain and hook 
in one piece. The more serviceable 
metal hooks, to which I referred in my 
article, would certainly have been used 
by those for whom knitting was a live- 
lihood and not aspare-time occupation. 
The “‘top-crook”’ and “‘top-string”’ 
to which Mr. Pinto refers are the terms 
used by the famous Dale knitters for 
these hooks, but my mention of wood- 
en hooks being used for the same pur- 
pose was deliberate and was not a 
matter of confusion, as was suggested. 
As regards clew holders, these were 
many and varied, the most satisfactory 
probably being a small wicker cage in 
which the ball could unwind without 
escaping. They were not, however, 
essentially knitting devices, as they 
were used for other forms of work.— 
Sytv1A Groves, 4, Lyttelton-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
SNUFF BOX 


Srr,—I do not know if the following 
item from George Washington’s will, 
dated July 9, 1799—he lived only five 
months afterwards—is common know- 
ledge, but I think it should be of un- 
common interest to all Scotsmen. : 
“To the Earl of Buchan I recom- 
mit the Box made of the Oak that 
sheltered the great Sir William Wallace 
after the Battle of Falkirk; presented 
to me by his Lordship, in terms 
too flattering for me to repeat, 
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with a request to pass 


it, -in the event of 
my decease, to the man 
in my country, who 


should appear to merit 
it best, upon the same 
conditions that have in- 
duced him to send it co 
me; whether easy or not 
to select the man, who 
might comport with his 
Lordship’s opinion in 
this respect, is not for 
me to say; but conceiv- 
ing that no disposition 
of this valuable curiosity 
can be more eligible than 
the recommitment of it 
to his own _ cabinet, 
agreeably to the original 
design of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of Edinburgh, 
who presented it to him, 
and, at his request, con- 
sented that it should be 
transferred to me, I do 
give and bequeath the 
same to his Lordship; 
and, in case of his de- 
cease, to his heir, with 
my grateful thanks for 
the distinguished honour 
of presenting it to me, 
and more especially for 
the favourable  senti- 
ments with which he 
accompanied it.”’ 

This snuff box was 
given to my father early 
in this century, and is 
now in my possession.— 
TAN KEITH MACKINTOSH, 
Ladyoak, Flimwell, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


PROBLEM OF A CARPET 


Str,—I should be grateful for some 
suggestions as to the solution of the 
following problem. A carpet about 
twenty-five yards long by two broad 
lies on the floor of a corridor, lit on 
one side by windows from a room which 
is itself lit by a domed window in the 
roof. Most of the carpet is dark blue 
with a pattern in yellow, but there are 
large irregular areas of lighter blue, 
varying in size from a few square 
inches to a couple of square yards. 
I think that the carpet is at least 
twenty years old. 

What has caused the lighter 
areas? Is it some mistake in dyeing? 
Is it the effect of fading by the light? 
The lighter areas do not reproduce the 
pattern left by the sunlight on a bright 
afternoon. Someone has suggested 
that the effect was carried out pur- 
posely to suggest the appearance of 
light falling on the carpet. Is there 
any likelihood of this? Would there 
have been any other cause—a mishap 
at a cleaner’s, say?—D. S. SPENCE, 
Holme Lacy, Herefordshire. 


SCAGLIOLA IN ROMAN 
BRITAIN 
Sir,—As a footnote to Mr. Wragg’s 
The History of Scagliola (October 10) 


and subsequent correspondence, it 
may be of interest to record that the 
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first use of this material may have 
been as long as 19 centuries ago. 

Among the builders’ rubbish 
thought to have belonged to the first 
period of building, in the mid-Ist 
century A.D., of the Roman-British 
villa at Lockleys, Welwyn, Hertford- 
shire, excavated just 20 years ago, 
was some decorated wall-plaster, 
which, from the excavator’s descrip- 
tion, closely resembled scagliola. It 
had ‘“‘a pattern of imitation green 
marbling (including part of the jamb 
of a splayed window).” 

No such decoration was noticed 
in the second and third periods of the 
house, which extended up to the end 
of the 4th century, so perhaps, as 
much later, scagliola enjoyed distinct 
phases of popularity—M. U. JonzEs 
(Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 


PERFORMING BEARS 
IN A FIGHT 


Sir,—I have been interested in recent 
correspondence in regard to perform- 
ing bears in English villages. 

In my early days (in the ’80s) 
dancing bears were frequently seen in 


Ever since reading this I have wanted 


to start a mulberry truncheon in my” 


own garden; but it is not easy to ask 
even one’s best friends to cut large 
branches off their mulberry trees. 

However, a sad accident, whereby 
a large mulberry splitin halves and two 
large branches were broken beyond 
repair, provided a wealth of trun- 
cheons of which one is now in my 
garden, and three, shown in the 
photograph, surround a rather poor 
little mulberry planted for the Queen’s 
Coronation at the Forestry| Com- 
mission Research Station, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

The fate of three pints of beer 
depends on whether these root or not. 
One of them certainly should, because 
it already has a few small roots, which 
originally grew down a crack in the 
base of the parent tree. I shall hope 
one day to send another photograph 
of the resulting trees.—T. R. PEACE, 
Woodlands, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 


MYSTERY OF THE RODS 
Srr,—Can any of your readers solve 
the mystery of the “box of tricks” of 
which I enclose a photograph? It is 


THREE MULBERRY TRUNCHEONS (BRANCHES PLANTED IN 
THE GROUND) ROUND A YOUNG MULBERRY TREE 


See letter: Mulberry Truncheons 


my native town in Middlesex. On one 
occasion I saw a fight in the street 
between two of them; they were 
separated by two men who had poles. 
On another occasion I saw a horse 
drawing a baker’s cart suddenly stop 
dead on seeing a bear in the road. The 
poor horse was terrified and quivered 
all over in a way I had never seen 
before and have not seen since. 

It was a good thing when the 
bears were banished from our high- 
ways.—H. S. F., Middlesex. 


MULBERRY TRUNCHEONS 


Str,—The article by Francis Hanger 
in your issue of September 20, 1956, 
Uncommon Fruit Trees and Their 
Culture, described how mulberries 
could be raised by planting quite large 
pieces of branch, called truncheons. 


MAHOGANY BOX 5FT, LONG AND THE WOODEN RODS OF VARIOUS LENGTHS IT CONTAINS 
See letter: Mystery of the Rods 


a beautifully made mahogany box 
with hinged lid, 5 ft. in length by 2 ins. 
in width and depth, and contains 17 
thin pliable rods, probably maple or 
holly. These rods vary in length from 
5 ft. to 18 ins., and also vary in width 
and thickness, most of them tapering 
along their entire length. They 
are rectangular in section.—ALBERT 
H, Lupton (Rev.), 2, St. George’ s-close, 
West Harnham, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG 
RESTORATION 


S1r,—In my article in your issue of 
July 25, 1957, on the preservation of 
American wild life, I mentioned 
Williamsburg as an example of colonial 
America which had almost  dis- 
appeared and had had to be rebuilt 
from scratch. 

Mr. A. Edwin Kendrew, Director 
of Architecture, Construction and 
Maintenance of Williamsburg, has 
pointed out to me that, when the 
restoration of Williamsburg started, 
more than eighty of the old buildings 
were still standing, many of them 
important ones. “‘Reconstructed”’ or 
“restored’’ would, therefore, have 
described the situation much more 
accurately than “rebuilt.’’—VALEN- 
TINE BOUCHER (Major-General) 3260, 


Nebraska-avenue, N.W., Washington 
16, D.C. 
INDIA’S ROYAL GAME 
FOWL, 


S1r,—I am engaged in the preparation 
of a complete work on the Asil (Aseel) 
or Rajah Murgh, the Royal Game Fowl 
of India, and shall be most grateful to 
receive any information whatsoever 
on these birds and their mode of battle, 
both in India and elsewhere. I promise 
safe return of all material lent.— 
LestigE D. MELvity, 127, Lakeview 
voad, West Norwood, London, S.E.27. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER - 


county championship for the Tollemache 

Cup. Seven counties, represented by 
teams of eight, fielded an imposing array of 
talent in the recent Southern Area heat. London 
has a monopoly of big names, but my own 
county, Middlesex, has a fine record in this con- 
test as a result of superior team work. 

In the area heat each county plays three 
four-board matches against each of the others; 
with eight players per team you get four results 
on each hand, the net difference being converted 
into international match points (i.m.p.). After 
the first two sessions Middlesex was poorly 
placed—down to Kent and Surrey, and virtually 
level with our arch-rivals, London—but our 
position improved when we met London for the 


( )"~ of my favourite events is the inter- 


last time. This was the first of four eventful 
boards: 
296 
OPS 2 
fie 6 2 
&K 1054 
2 “é @ 1054 
YK763 YATI4 
6A10843 IW E] OxKogs 
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YQ108 
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&QJ87 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 


At Table 1 Dorothy Shanahan and I sat 
North and South, opposed by Boris Schapiro 
(West) and Jack Marx. The bidding was: 


South West North East 

1 Spade Double 2Spades 4 Hearts 
4 Spades 5 Hearts No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


South led a high Spade followed by the 
Queen of Clubs, and later another Club put the 
contract one down. This was a fine save by 
East-West, since Four Spades is a make; the 
key call was the jump to Four Hearts by Marx. 
It looked as though the honours had gone to 
London, but their success proved to be only 
relative. 

At Table 2 (Middlesex East-West) the final 
contract was the same, but here, when the Ace 
of Clubs won the second trick, North dropped a 
parsimonious Five instead of the Ten. “‘If he 
hasn’t got the King of Clubs, he must hold the 
Diamonds,” thought South after winning a 
Heart finesse; so he made a passive trump 
return and allowed East to make Five Hearts 
doubled for a score of 650. 

The merit of Marx’s bold bid was borne 
out during the next replay. At our table 
Schapiro was able to bid Five Hearts with some 
hope of making it, although he knew that Four 
Spades would be touch-and-go; at Table 3 
(Middlesex North-South) West had a tougher 
guess. The auction started as before, but East 
merely said Three Hearts over North’s bid of 
Two Spades; the final contract was Four 
Spades doubled, duly made for a score of 790. 

At Table 4 (Middlesex East-West) our pair 
somehow persuaded their eminent opponents to 
play in Five Spades doubled, one down. 
Middlesex thus scored at every table—100, 650, 
790 and 200—for a windfall of 10 i.m.p. 


This was the second hand of the set: 
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Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 


At my table previous roles were reversed; 
it was our turn to take a needle decision. 


q 


The bidding was as follows: 


South West North East 

1 Club No bid 1 Diamond 
Double Redouble 1 Heart 2 Diamonds 
3 Hearts 6Diamonds Nobid No bid 
6 Hearts No bid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


A Diamond was led and my partner got out 
for only three down—minus 500, as against the 
1,370 that East-West would have scored by 
making their slam. Our other North-South pair 
also saved in Six Hearts doubled, this time at a 
cost of 700, but our East-West pairs were 
allowed to play in Six Diamonds. The net 
difference was 1,540, so Middlesex again earned 
10i.m.p. Then came another slam hand: 


North South 
@AIS84 aK J 

Y 3 YK985 
Oo yah al) DONT K86 
b&Ol &AK108 


Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 

My partner and I bid these cards as follows: 
One Diamond—Two Hearts; Two Spades— 
Three No-Trumps; Five Diamonds — Six 
Diamonds. One usually forces in a suit with tops 
(Three Clubs in this instance), but Two Hearts 
leaves more room for manoeuvre. The key bid 
was North’s imaginative jump to Five Diamonds 
and as the cards lay she could not fail to make 
12 tricks. 

The London players who held the North 
and South hands at Table 2 were the CAB 
champion, Leslie Dodds, and our most versatile 
master, Guy Ramsey, who knows by heart 
every system under the sun; Dodds thus had 
no option but to agree to play CAB. They 
duly started with One Diamond—tThree No- 
Trumps. 

South’s impeccable system response showed 
a fairly balanced hand with 17-19 points, but it 
put North in a quandary. He could see all 
sorts of possibilities (South would make the 
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same Call, for instance, with K Q 107 in Spades), 
but he was rather cramped for space and the 
introduction of Spades at the Four level on such 
a poor suit was a dubious move opposite an 
enterprising partner. So Dodds elected to pass, 
having thought out a plausible excuse: ‘‘En- 
tirely my fault, old boy,” he said after South 
had made 13 tricks. “I was afraid you'd 
forgotten the system.’’ As Ramsey told us after- 
wards, he could not accept the suggestion. 

At the other two tables the slam was bid 
by London and missed by Middlesex, so the net 
result was a tie. And this was the last hand of 


the set: 

@AJT952 
VY K4 
On9 753 
& 143 

@kKQ1084 

Y 985 

Ox 1S 

& A106 


Neither side vulnerable. 

The result at our table was luckier than I 
deserved; after opening as South with One 
Heart, I was doubled in an unbreakable contract 


Dealer, East. 


of Four Diamonds. Exactly the same thing 
happened to our other North-South pair. One 
of our East-West pairs lost 200, but their team- 
mates got this back with interest at the last 
table; East opened Three Clubs, South passed, 
West bid Three No-Trumps, all passed, 
and nine tricks were made after the lead of a 
small Spade. 

A net plus of 1,220 gave Middlesex 8 i.m.p. 
on this board and an aggregate of 28 for this 
miniature match. You will gather that our 
luck had turned with a vengeance, and we duly 
made sure of a place in the final. 


ACROSS 
CR@Osswy ORD No. 1457 Mivicincones o 
Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 5. It takes hook or hasp (6) ‘ 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 9. Talk about the holidays we have just had? (8) 


“Crossword No. 1457, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 11 


Wednesday, January 15,1958 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


TEV IT eee eER Grain nos veo nenceecucscessdeceesreaunamenersdss cas 


Baroness who wrote The Land o’ the Leal (6) 

. Driven w?th the motive power behind (8) 

12. As refashioned Ma’s hat takes one’s breath 
away (6) 

14. In practice it is often put up (5, 5) 

18. Is it only in a one-way street the driver has 
this? (5, 2, 3) 

22. Revolving instrument? (6) 

23. Is it a matter of pride with the gee? (8) 

24. Admit all but fifty in confession (6) 

25. Passed down together with the fabric, one 
might suppose (8) 

26. Just made for an afternoon nap (6) 

27. Chat with Reds is apt to become stiff (8) 


DOWN 


live in ’s fair city, where girls are so pretty” 
(6) 
2. The turn of Cuyp and Co. to walk in (6) 
3. “A plague o’ these —— herring” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
4. The royal barge from the Government point 


of view? (10) 
6. Poets’ Corner is in the south one (8) 
7. There was danger in his retiring ways (8) 
8. That feeling on reaching the top of the sky- 
scraper (8) 
13. Is this the clockmaker’s way out of his prob- 
lems? (10) 
15. Hard cash, as the Cockney might transpose 
the words, on the sleeve (8) 
16. Plant to make the main gory (8) : 
17. No youth to guide in this part of the ship (8) 
19. ‘They ... call him bounteous Buckingham, 
“The of all courtesy” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
20. Bought with the pin money perhaps (6) 
21. Thought to have got me up indeed! (6) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1455 is 


SOLUTION TO No. 1456. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of January 2, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Old man’s beard; 9 Out and out; 10, Valid; 
15, Contents ; 
18, Remedial; 19, Ordeal; 21, Keepsake; 23, Recall; 26, Steam; 
Opossum; 
2, Doter; 3, Abnegated; 4, Soon; 5, Entresol; 6, Raven; 7, 
Reddens; 8, Alliance; 14, Numbered; 16, Tormentil; 17, Back- 
wash; 18, Rakes up; 20, Lollard; 22, Samba; 24, Asset; 25, Laic. 


11, Sprigs ; 12, Meantime ; 13, Minute ; 


27, Anastasia; 28, Machicolated. DOWN.—1, 


Miss M. S. Grice, 
58, Dry Hill Park-road, 
Tonbridge, 
Kent. 
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The importance of efficient dredging has been 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, 
which clearly showed the neglected state of many 
lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well 
equipped to carry out all types of dredging with 
the utmost efficiency and economy and will be 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging 
requirements, however large or small. 


J. B. CARR 
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BEFORE 


The above illustrations show the 
improvement of a 40-acre lake, which 
contract involved the removal of over 
2,000 trees, dredging and disposal of 
250,000 tons of mud, repairs to flood- 
gates, sluices and bridges, and the 
construction of new storm water 
by-pass gates and channels. 


limited 


Piabslin cum Woorkise  (G Ost 1a CiLeOrTAS 


Jig Sage FR Spin ils tora Ge by ie 


DL Asrato 


Telegrams: ‘‘Carr, Tettenhall’’ Telephone: Wolverhampton 50271 (3 lines) 


The 
‘KEILBURN’ 
Jacket 


Hawkes offer this new model as the ideal 
garment for outdoor wear, particularly when 
shooting, motoring or walking. It is built for 
comfort and freedom of movement. It is in the 
remarkable new “‘Gannex’’ cloth, which is 
windproof, waterproof, lighter when wet than 
ordinary woollen cloth, and has the extra 
advantage that it keeps free from inside 
moisture. In three sizes: Small (36”—38” chest). 
Medium (39”—41”). Large (42”-44”). In Fawn 
or Blue, PRICE 9 GNS. 


From the Department for Immediate Wear. 


ees 
Savile Row 


Established 1771 
1 SAVILE ROW, W.1 (Telephone REGent 0186). 


Entrance also in VIGO STREET 
And 12a London Rd., Camberley, Surrey, Tel.: 829 
SE 


BY HER 
APPOINTMENT MAJESTY 
TO THE QUEEN 


Vinehall Manor, Nr. Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


One of Britain’s 
warmest homes... 


... where warmth and comfort are combined with maximum 
economy in heating. This enviable result is obtained by the 
two modern methods of conserving warmth. Every door 
and window has been efficiently draughtproofed and, in 
addition, the roof area has been insulated throughout. Thus 
much more of the heat created on a restricted fuel supply is 
retained indoors instead of being allowed to leak away 
unused, This is the only practicable means to ensure adequate 
warmth and living comfort in the Winter. 


efficient draught exclusion and roof 
insulation—an expert service by 


HERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) and Branches. 


Champncr’ 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE BEST FOR OVER THIRTY YEAR: 


Fernden Contractors undertake the repai 
or resurfacing of all makes of court. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITEL 
GODALMING : SURRE) 


GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) 


WHAT IS A 
HEARING CORRECTOR? 


Just slip one into your ear and hear 
for yourself! Itis as if a piece of 
cotton wool had suddenlv been re- 
moved from your ear, allowing 
sound to flow freely. So successful in 
America, the new hearing Correctors 
are now available in England from 
the Ardente Hearing Service. 

=-— eee Se Se 
For details of ournew ‘TRY ONE AT HOME’ 


scheme, simply post this coupon to Ardente, 
| 100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


| name Pov cnsceccee sen seseeveneseaoereresssecccevessseness j 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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MOST PROPERTY 
CHEAPER 


forebodings uttered by many at 

the end of 1956, and in spite of the 
continued and increasing restrictions 
on credit, last year was an exceedingly 
busy one in the property market. That 
is the considered opinion of Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
as stated in their annual review. 


NO LACK OF BUYERS 


HE report does not attempt to 

pass over the various effects of the 
credit squeeze and the increase in the 
Bank rate. On the contrary, it admits 
that these influences have been 
responsible for a number of transac- 
tions failing to materialise, and so far 
as the effects of the high Bank rate are 
concerned, it mentions the sale of one 
particular estate where offers made 
before the rate was raised to seven per 
cent. were scaled down materially 
following the increase. ‘‘But,’’ says 
the report, “‘the fact remains that 
when a property, whether it be in 
London or in the country, and 
whether it be for occupation, business 
or investment, is offered, and where it 
is intrinsically a sound proposition, 
there has been no lack of buyers with 
the cash available.” 

Moreover, the report goes on to 
say that history generally repeats 
itself, and that whenever there has 
been a crisis property has been the last 
type of investment to feel the pinch, 
partly because it has always been the 
most stable form of security, and 
partly because, owing to its somewhat 
cumbersome system of exchange, 
fluctuations of values take place much 
more slowly than in other types of 
investment. 

In fact, Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner consider that it is 
too early as yet to gauge the extent 
by which business as a whole is being 
atfected by the Bank rate and ven- 
ture the opinion that if the Chancellor 
can see his way to reducing the rate 
early this year, the effect of the 
increase may not be serious. 


THE EFFECT OF STOCK 
EXCHANGE PRICES 


FACTOR that is a direct result 

of the increase in the Bank rate 
and that has materially affected the 
purchase of property by individuals 
has been the heavy fall in the values of 
Stock Exchangeinvestments. Although 
the shares of most leading companies 
are above their lowest prices for 1956, 
the heavy fall in recent months has 
deterred many intending buyers of 
property from realising capital. More- 
over, the decline in the value of gilt- 
edged and industrial securities has 
been reflected in lower offers from those 
who are anxious to acquire a property 
without waiting for a recovery on the 
Stock Exchange. 

The paper losses sustained by in- 
vestors resulted in lower prices for 
most types of property last year, and 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner say that this falling off in 
values was particularly noticeable in 
the case of residential property, 
though in certain popular districts, 
such as the Cotswolds and _ the 
Beaulieu River valley in Hampshire, 
houses have a special value and prices 
showed little, if any, change. Good 
building sites in popular districts were 
also scarce, and first-class agricultural 
land with possession still hard to come 
by, though the difference in the value 
of land with possession and let land is 
not so great as it was, say, five years 
ago 


I spite of the somewhat gloomy 


The cost of farming continues to 
increase, and this presses hard on a 
new owner, because the outlay on 
stock and equipment may well equal 
the amount that he pays for the free- 
hold of the land. 


- 


AUCTION SALES BEST 


AST year Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner handled 
the auctions of a few large landed 
estates (the sale of the Leconfield pro- 
perties in Sussex and Cumberland, in 
order to raise money with which to 
pay death duty, was undoubtedly the 
most important sale of agricultural 
land) and also the sales of several 
medium-sized residential and agricul- 
tural properties. In every case prac- 
tically every holding offered was dis- 
posed of either under the hammer or 
by private treaty shortly afterwards. 
They are emphatic that auctions, par- 
ticularly of landed properties, are the 
most effective method of disposing of 
real estate, since they achieve useful 
publicity and the preparation of 
auction particulars with conditions of 
sale attached provides a convenient 
method of offering a ready-made 
contract. 

According to the report there are 
still a few big institutional buyers who 
are prepared to invest in agricultural 
land, provided that it is of the best 
quality, but last year there were 
fewer “death duty’”’ buyers about than 
in previous years. On the other hand 
the firm acted for a number of 
“moneyed”’ clients who were anxious to 
acquire a comparatively small landed 
estate with a good house and some 
shooting or fishing and were usually 
able to supply their needs. 


PRINCIPAL BUYERS STILL 
TENANTS 


ONTRARY to the beliefs ex- 
pressed by some agents, Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
have found that tenants on landed 
estates are still the principal buyers 
when such properties are broken up. 
Their experience is that a tenant has 
often farmed the land for some years 
and has built up a steady business and 
established goodwill. He is, therefore, 
in a position to raise capital on better 
terms than others, and even if he pays 
slightly more than the investment 
value of the farm, as let, he can at any 
given time sell it at a substantial 
profit with vacant possession. 

Timber has also been in great de- 
mand, though prices have varied from 
district to district owing to the varying 
costs of extraction and transport. 


ACCENT ON EQUIPMENT 


ROBABLY the type of real estate 

that interests the average reader 
more than any other is the country 
house, and here there is no doubt that 
the higher Bank rate has had more 
effect on the market than in the case 
of other types of property. Neverthe- 
less, there is still a strong demand for 
country houses, provided that they 
are well situated and fitted with 
modern, labour-saving equipment. In- 
deed, the gist of Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner’s review is 
that there has been a swing away from 
the picturesque in favour of the func- 
tional, and that the emphasis nowa- 
days is on two particular requirements. 
Houses must be easy to work and have 
an efficient heating system, and be 
well planned with convenient domes- 
tic offices. The staff problem is often a 
deciding factor, with the result that a 
house near a village, close to a good 
bus route, or on the outskirts of a 
country town usually scores over a 
more remote property, however attrac- 
tive it may be architecturally. 

“With continued building with- 
out licences,’ says the report, ‘‘the 
old-fashioned house faces keen com- 
petition. The owner of this can only 
counter it by reducing his price (if he 
wants to sell) to a figure which can 
compare favourably with that of the 
modern, up-to-date residence.”’ 

PROCURATOR. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insuranee 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ce tn We Sut 
with ROYAL MAIL 


to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS this year. 


MAY 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona 21 DAYS 
JUNE 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) and Lisbon 15 DAYS 
JUNE 30 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals 18 DAYS 
JULY 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche, Messina (for Taormina) & Palma 13 DAYS 
AUGUST 2 Ceuta, Naples and Barcelona 14 DAYS 


AUGUST 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) & Lisbon 19 DAYS 


Christmas and New Year Cruise 
DECEMBER 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca_and Lisbon 14DAYS 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure-spacitous Dining Saloons 
accommodate all passengers at one time. 


‘ANDES’ ts equipped with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. 


Details from your local ['ravel Agent or 
ROYAL MAIL LINES 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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LONDON 


BOP.384-2251-100 
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WORTH 


GUNNING FOR! 


No cooking, condiments, cod liver oil, supplements 
or other additions. BOCM Pheasant Rearing Feed 
in Crumb form plus grit and water forms a complete 
feed for pheasants from day-old onwards. For 
full details and free booklet “‘ Pheasant Rearing’, 
write to The Poultry Adviser, BOCM Ltd.. 
2 Kingscote Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


BRISTOL HULL SELBY MANCHESTER GLASGOW BELFAST 


“SODASTREAM 
Keflable Syphon 


If you already have a Sodastream machine 

(Imperial or old type model) which will 
aerate pint bottles, you can use these gaily 
coloured syphons with glass interiors and 
refill them yourself for about ld. They cost 
37/6 each and are supplied in Gold, Crim- 
son, Green, Silver or Blue. 
NOTE: If you have no Sodastream machine 
we shall be pleased to send you full par- 
ticulars of models suitable for your bar 
or club. 


SODASTREAM LIMITED 
(W.S.1), 22 Oval Rd., London, N.W1. GULliver 4421 


Write direct to Sodastream Ltd., (W.S.1), 
22 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 


ADDRESS 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


NEWTONITE LATH 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
NEWTONITE LTD. 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


The champion 
protected with ‘EPIVAX’ 


Ch. Volkrijk of Vorden, Cruft’s Supreme Champion 1957, 
Keeshond bitch, owned by Mrs. I. M. Tucker. 


HARD PAD and DISTEMPER 


show no respect for pedigree. Dogs 
EPIVAX 


of all breeds — aristocratic cham- 
pions and lovable tramps — are 


vulnerable to these dread diseases. 
The British vaccine 


If you value your puppy do ask 
your veterinary surgeon to inocu- 
late it and give you the ‘Epivax’ 
certificate. 


ROS 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME 


ey VETERINARY PRODUCT 
5209B 


vinta, 
ano 


BESPOKE 


crepe rubber soles. Available 


Proved in use : 2 . 
for immediate use in good 


average sizes and widths. 


Price £7.15.0 per pair 


Every attention given to enquiries by post 
from home or overseas. 


Alan M°A 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKER See eee EMAKERS 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1771 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1774 


Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, 
cut from reversed Buck Calf, with 


can be 


sure of a 
SPR/INGBOK 


LAWN RAKE 


A tonic for your 
lawn. Quickly and 
easily removes moss, 
dead growth. Thou- 
sands of enthusias- 
tic users. Fully 

guaranteed, the 
original and 
best. Also 


Obtainable from 
all good 
Ironmongers 


! ; 
ad lh /, W ~ 


ENGLISH TOOLS LTD. 


CLARINGTON FORGE, 
WIGAN. 


LIMITED 


The M‘Afee 


STYLE 25 


AMC 9. 
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SKIM MILK PLAN 


T long last the Milk Marketing 
HA. Board declares that energetic 
measures are to be taken to 
push the use of skim milk in pig feed- 
ing. Skim milk can be a boon in 
economical pig production and it 
should not any longer be a nuisance 
to the Milk Marketing Board. Indeed 
when the Pig Industry Development 
Authority gets down to business there 
ought to be the closest collaboration 
in linking this surplus of the dairying 
industry to the needs of the pig in- 
dustry. Danish farmers know the 
value of skim ‘milk full well. Now the 
Milk Marketing Board will offer all- 
the-year round supplies of skim milk. 
The price will be 3d. a gallon except 
during April, May and June, which is 
the flush period of milk production, 
when the surplus of skim is most 
embarrassing to the Board; it will 
then be 2d. It is not clear whether or 
not these prices are the cost of the 
skim milk delivered to the farm, or in 
which areas the plan will apply. 
Certainly at 2d. or 3d. a gallon de- 
livered on the farm skim milk is well 
worth having for pig feeding. 


Higher Milk Yields 


HERE is a remarkable further 

increase in average cow yields. 
The figure for 1956-57 is given as 797 
gallons in the twelve months against 
777 gallons for 1955-56 and 760 gal- 
lons for 1954-55. This increase of 20 
gallons since 1955-56 has come mainly 
from the western regions. The yield 
has gone up by an average of 44 gal- 
lons in the far west, 43 gallons in the 
mid-west and 33 gallons in the west 
‘Midlands. On the other hand, there 
were small decreases in the northern 
and north-west regions. I wonder why 
there should be these differences. Are 
they due in some measure to the 
awakening of West Country farmers 
to the possibilities of high-quality 
silage made from the grass which 
grows so well with them? 
Spring Flush of Eggs 

OME packing stations are worried 

about the prospect of an extra big 
flush of egg production this spring. 
They have been working to capacity 
for months and whatever advances we 
make in getting more eggs laid in the 
autumn and winter there always 
seems to be a spring flush. There 
should not really be any difficulty 
about selling the extra eggs if the 
packing stations can cope with them. 
The average consumption in the 
United Kingdom is only 4 per person 
per week, compared with 7 in the 
United States. So it must be good 
business for the British Egg Marketing 
Board, acting on behalf of producers, 
to spend some of the levy money of 
$d. a dozen on advertising the merits 
of eggs in terms of nutriment and 
economy, 


Cheaper Feeding-stuffs 


thane with a year ago feed- 
ing-stuff prices show a reduction 
of about 23 per cent., according to a 
reckoning made by the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee. This 
comparison needs to be qualified by a 
reminder that a year ago all grain 
costs were high because of the sharp 
rise in freight rates following 
the Suez crisis. Commenting on the 
reductions which have been effected, 
the Compound Animal Feeding-stufis 
Manufacturers’ National Association 
takes credit for achieving them during 
a period when the industry has 
absorbed a 30 per cent. increase in 
basic wage rates, higher transport and 
fuel costs and substantial increases in 
the cost of some ingredients in balanc- 
ed rations. The 23 per cent. reduction 
' relates to coarse grains in the main. 
The actual reduction in the price 
_ which the farmer pays for dairy nuts 
has been about £3 5s. a ton in the 
past 12 months, or about 10 per cent. 


S| 


Egg Board Elections 


AM glad to see that Mr. W. J. 

Welford, the first chairman of the 
British Egg Marketing Board, has 
been elected at the top of the poll for 
special members. Mr. Welford held 
the fort well at the annual general 
meeting of registered producers last 
month. The answers he gave to 
questioners were well informed and 
always to the point. A newcomer who 
will be welcome to the Board is Mr. 
Hugh Finn, of Nackington, Canter- 
bury. He runs a big poultry unit in 
connection with the family general 
farm; he is chairman of a producers’ 
egg packing station and he has one of 
the livelier minds in farming, always 
ready to examine new ideas and test 
their validity. Lately he has been a 
pioneer in the application of work 
study to farming jobs. He is the kind 
of man we need on marketing boards. 


Broilers too Profitable? 


HE Scottish National Poultry 

Council heard recently from Mr. J. 
Lamotte that the present rate of 
profit on broilers is “ridiculously 
high.’’ “Sixpence a bird,’’ he said, 
“should be quite ample.’’ At the 
present time 10d. up to 2s. a chicken 
is being made. On a lower margin 
producers would have to turn their 
attention towards improving housing 
and selecting better types of birds. 
Certainly it is unusual to hear that 
producers of any kind of farm produce 
are making an excessive profit. It 
should, perhaps, be pointed out that 
the price which producers of these 
young chickens get is determined by 
the demand. If there are big profits 
in the business, surely more people will 
take it up, and then supply and 
demand will reach a closer balance. 
Broiler production is, of course, a 
specialist job which not every farmer 
would want to undertake. 


Home-grown Sugar Cost 


ETWEEN 6d. and 7d. a Ib. is the 

cost of sugar at the refiner’s 
premises, whether the source of origin 
be Cuba, the British West Indies, 
Queensland, ‘or our own fields in 
England. Foreign sugar, according to 
Mr. Godber, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, is costing 6d. a lb., Common- 
wealth sugar 7d. a lb., and sugar 
produced from home-grown beet 62d. 
a lb. The figure of the home crop 
relates to the 1956-57 season. I 
imagine the cost may be a little 
higher this year because the factories 
have not had perfect raw material 
in either tonnage or sugar content. 
Even so it is good to know that our 
home production of sugar is compar- 
able in cost with imported supplies. 


Avoiding Flock Troubles 


HEEP numbers are steadily in- 

creasing, although the pre-war 
total in the country has not yet been 
regained. More farmers are introduc- 
ing small flocks into a mixed farming 
system, and they particularly will 
welcome a new edition of Sheep Hus- 
bandry and Diseases written by 
Dr. Allan Fraser, of the University of 
Aberdeen, and Dr. John T. Stamp, 
Director of the Animal Diseases 
Research Association, Edinburgh 
(Crosby Lockwood, 35s.). Dr. Fraser 
is well steeped in traditional shepherd- 
ing and his scientific studies have been 
made on this basis. He relies mainly 
on Scottish experience, but this is no 
fault in a book on sheep because Scot- 
tish farmers are well to the fore in this 
kind of farming and we in England 
look to them for breeding stock and 
store lambs year by year. Rightly, 
Dr. Fraser and Dr. Stamp feel that 
the subjects of sheep husbandry and 
sheep diseases are so intimately inter- 
woven that they are best dealt with 
in a single volume, which they now 
present. CINCINNATUS. 
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429 2 
The Thing § 
of Whiskies 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended 


specially selected fine whiskies 


in Edinburgh from 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


Most Powerful 
Bulwark against 


Burglary ! 


%* ‘STOP HIM’ is the title of an informa- 
tive leaflet illustrating a range of home 
security devices by Hobbs Hart—suppliers 
to the Bank of England, Tower of London, 
Government Departments and leading In- 
surance Companies. Send for a 
copy now and take it with you on 
a tour of your property to enable 
you to see where vulnerable points 
need strengthening. Hobbs Hart 
and Co. Ltd. (Dept. C), Staffa 
Rd., London, E.10. 
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SHORTEST! FASTEST! 


ro SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


FIRST AND TOURIST CLASS 


ALSO THREE SERVICES PER WEEK 
VIA ROME AND NAIROBI 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
> 


Details from your Travel ‘Agent, B.O.A.C.,\C.A.A. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 


50° NO-GLAIM 
BONUS 
for motorists © 


It is clearly unfair that careful drivers should pay 


increased premiums to subsidise the premiums of the 
careless. Therefore, for the careful private motorist, the 
Cornhill has introduced a new series of no-claim 
bonuses. The rates rise annually from the end of the 
first claim-free year to 50°, after 8 years without 
a claim. 

What is more a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 


careful driver, write or ask for details of the 


Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


GC OUMEPSAGN YY -LCulsMilehsesD 


32,CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Established 1905 


Mansion House 5410. 
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TRIALS OF A STATE 
GOVERNOR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


r | \HE biography called Arthur 
Dobbs, Esquire, 1689-1765, by 
Desmond Clarke (The Bodley 

Head, 25s.), is possibly the conse- 

quence of family piety rather than of 

historic necessity; but, even if that 
were so, the book was worth writing, 
for it throws light upon a crucial 
moment in human history. Dobbs 
became Governor of North Carolina 
in the middle of the 18th century. 

In Canada and in the American 

colonies French pressure was acute. 

The colonies were on the seaboard, and 

the French policy was to keep them 

there by drawing behind them, 
inland, a barrier reaching down from 

Canada to Louisiana. This prevention 

of westward ‘movement would be a 


and aim of the more thoughtful and 
progressive colonials.” There is little 
doubt that this was Dobbs’s view, too; 
but he was not a private, person. 
He was in a cleft stick. 

The situation in which the 
colonists found themselves exacer- 
bated their tempers. They were 
subject to lethal raids from Indians 
and to the hampering tactics of the 
French on their westward road of 
expansion, to say nothing of the 
daily trials incident to a community 
trying to come to terms with a new 
life in a new land. England seemed 
a long way off—an _ over-officious 
mother trying to tell a son how he 
should run his life when. he had 
settled down on his own. To have to 
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ARTHUR DOBBS, ESQUIRE, 1689-1765. By Desmond Clarke. 
(The Bodley Head, 25s.) 


PERIL IS MY COMPANION. By Helen Fischer. 
Translated by Eleanor Brockett. 
(Robert Hale, 18s.) 
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preliminary to pushing the colonists 
into the sea and establishing the hold 
of France upon the North American 
continent. 

Dobbs lived long enough to see 
the French threat dissipated; but he 
was a reasonably far-seeing man, 
and it is possible that he realised that 
the process of dissipating that aspect 
of England’s danger had deepened the 
danger which threatened the home- 
land from within the colonies them- 
selves. As Governor of a colony, 
which is to say as Royal authority 
on the spot, Dobbs had every reason 
to understand that there was resent- 
ment against the necessity of every 
move having to be sanctioned by 
England, of every Act passed by the 
Assembly having to be approved by 
him, the paid watch-dog of the 
King’s over-riding authority. 


TOUGH NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina was perhaps a 
rather tougher place than some 
others of the colonies, and Dobbs 
perhaps was more zealous on the 
Royal behalf than some other Gover- 
nors. To maintain the balance in so 
delicate a situation called for tight- 
rope walking, and diplomacy was 
not Dobb’s strong suit. Mr. Clarke 
says that he ‘‘could at times be 
dictatorial and ill-tempered’’ and was 
“not averse from removing some of 
these men’’—his political opponents 
on the spot—‘‘from office and severely 
criticising others, thus engendering a 
certain amount of bitterness.” 

Dobbs was aware, perhaps more 
keenly than most other people, that the 
colonists had grievances, such as the 
tight restraint of England on their 
right to trade freely; but, being, so to 
speak, the voice of England, he had to 
support the English view, even when 
he disagreed with it. Mr. Clarke 
states thus the view of the dissidents: 
“The right to legislate freely, to 
control the internal affairs of the 
colonies, to enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as their English brethren 
while maintaining a close unity and 
loyalty to the Crown, was the ideal 


find soldiers for England seemed 
particularly hard, and it was on this 
point that a deep division suddenly 
opened between Dobbs and _ the 
colony he governed. 


THREAT BY FRENCH 


Pitt decided on an all-out effort 
against the French, and Dobbs was 
informed of his plan to raise 20,000 
colonial troops to fight with the 
troops from home who were being 
sent to invade Canada. The Northern 
provinces responded well, the southern 
miserably. Dobbs’s North Carolina 
managed to assemble a mere 300 men. 
George Washington was outraged by 
the poor response. “‘Nothing keeps me 
from resignation but the imminent 
danger of my country,”’ he said. 

“My country.” I imagine that 
was the crux of it, that men were 
already asking whether it was indeed 
their country when, as they saw it, 
too many self-evident rights were 
subject to sanction by the English. 
Still, as Mr. Clarke says, “‘the tardy 
and poor response of the colonies in 
providing sufficient troops for their 
own defence is one of the unaccount- 
able enigmas of American history.” 
As it turned out, it was the English 
who won the land for the colonists, 
and the colonists who not long 
afterwards threw out their saviours. 
If only the saviours had followed 
their victory with a bit of psycho- 
logical nous! 

This, then, was the background 
of Dobbs’s ten years as Governor of 
North Carolina, and the story of his 
reign is an instructive commentary 
both on the touchy relationship that 
had grown up between the home 
government and the colonists and on 
the mountain of difficulty that faced 
a man whose views were liberal for 
his time, and who went out, I feel, 
with many intentions that could not 
be fulfilled in the crude society that 
he found. He was a Northern Irish- 
man of the Ascendancy class and 
served in the Irish Parliament. He 
had been a soldier and was a practical 
farmer. His long campaign against 


the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
founded in common sense, and his 
obsession with the North-west Pas- 
sage was that of an imaginative man. 
He was already sixty-six when he 
went out as Governor, and he appears 
to have had a three-fold basis of 
community life in mind: schools, 
churches and a reliable legal system. 
But, hard though he worked for these 
things, the community was too green 
and the circumstances were too 
unsettled for him to make notable 
progress. All sorts of charges have 
been made against him. Mr. Clarke 
has little difficulty in refuting them. 
A quick temper seems to have been 
his worst fault. He came too soon to 
make much impression on a com- 
munity which was too fluid to 
receive a print. 


HUNTRESS WITH GUN 
AND CAMERA 


Miss Helen Fischer’s Peril is my 
Companion, is translated by Eleanor 
Brockett (Robert Hale, 18s.) and 
illustrated by many photographs. 
Miss Fischer, a Swiss, began her 
hunting in New Mexico and Colorado. 
She was out with a guide one day 
after a puma. The pursuit of eight 
blood-hounds at last exhausted the 
animal, which took refuge on the 
branch of a tree. It fell at Miss 
Fischer’s feet and died of exhaustion. 
It threw her “one last beseeching 
look in which was mingled so much 
reproach that I shall never forget it 
as long as I live.’”’ She knew that 
“from that moment I would never 
again be able to kill an animal just 
for the sake of killing. Later on I 
told Hemingway of this incident, and 
this great animal lover just took my 
hand without saying a word. We 
understood each other.” 

From this meeting with the 
strong and silent novelist she went 
up into Canada and put herself under 
the tuition of a guide who had Dr. 
Doolittle’s skill in speaking the 
language of animals. He could give 
the “irresistible love-call’”’ of a lady 
moose. She herself became good at it, 
with the consequence that a gentle- 
man elk pursued her into a cave, so 
narrow that only she could enter. 
He waited outside for two hours, and 
then called it a wasted day. 


ELEPHANTS ASLEEP 


She went to Africa to photograph 
wild animals. There is something 
enchantingly Henty about her experi- 
ences. ‘‘Creeping along on our bellies, 
our guns in our hands, Jack and I 
crossed the clearing. The three 
Wagagos remained behind.”’ One day 
when she was out with Jack they saw 
twelve elephants swaying softly to 
and fro in a deep sleep. “It was a 
most extraordinary sight. ‘Tembo 
la-la,’ murmured one of the Wagagos. 
It sounded full of respect, and it 
suited the situation as no other 
expression could have.”” Hemingway, 
I felt, could not have put it better. 

You may have observed that, 
while Miss Fischer and Jack were 
crawling along on their bellies, their 
guns were in their hands. The 
memory of the dying puma’s eyes 
seems to have faded from Miss 
Fischer’s heart: or don’t elephants 
and rhinoceros count? “I shot at 
forty-five yards, and got the heart.” 
That was an elephant. Before he 
died he “‘trumpeted shakily.”’ 

““Quickly,’ called Jack, ‘shoot 
him between the eyes. He’s calling 
the others.’ Jack knows the language 
of elephants. A wounded bull can 
trumpet two signals: ‘come, come, 
come,’ or ‘go, go, go’. . . I shot as the 
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wounded beast was wearily moving 
its trunk.” 

““*There—there he goes!’ called 
Jack. ‘Shoot! Quick!’ ... I raised 
the gun and shot almost without 
taking aim. ‘You’ve got him!’ called 
Jack.’ That was a rhino. 


HUNTER’S £1,000 A MONTH 


So Miss Fischer wanders about 
Africa among the Wagagos and the 
Watusis and the Masai, taking photo- 
graphs and an occasional pot-shot 
and giving us a lot of information 
about what seems to be a highly 
lucrative business. Apparently, there 
are White Hunters—always spelt 
with capitals—who will take you 
a-hunting for a mere £1,000 a month, 
and if you want to take a professional 
big-game photographer, you can have 
him for only £200 a month. “A 
wealthy client from the United States 
can in the darkest bush country 
spend £7,000 in six weeks with the 
greatest of ease. The anonymous 
client who did this was accompanied 
by a valet, cook, chauffeur and 
Swedish masseur, quite apart from 
the usual quota of bearers, boys and 
White Hunters.’’ The boys don’t do 
so well as the White Hunters. They 
get a shilling a day. But a sense that 
there’s money in the game seems to 
be entering African skulls. Miss 
Fischer was with an “elegant and 
enterprising’ Belgian lady at Kisimi, 
when the lady said to a native, with 
what seemed to me a shade less than 
her usual elegance: “Hi, you. You’ve 
got to dance to-morrow, two hours 
before sun-down.”’ 

The giant nodded impressively 
and said it could be done for £15. 
The elegant and enterprising lady 
declared that this was extortionate, 
but was told firmly: “‘Now fifteen 
pounds. King say fifteen.” 

Miss Fischer was not able to stay 
to see the fifteen-pound dance. She 
had to be off on a _ pilgrimage— 
“a visit to the Murchison Falls in the 
vicinity of which Ernest Hemingway 
survived his dramatic forced landing 
in the bush.” 
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GUIDE TO KEEPING 
WATERFOWL 


NYONE thinking of establishing 
a collection of waterfowl will find 
Ornamental Waterfowl, a guide to their 
care and breeding by Lt.-Col. A. A. 
Johnson and W. H. Payn (Witherby, 
21s.), a useful standby. This well 
illustrated book tells one what species 
of birds it is best to start with, what 
sort of enclosure to make and how it 
should be fenced, how eggs are best 
incubated, how to sex ducklings and 
how to carry out the important 
business of feather-clipping and pin- 
ioning. The authors have useful 
advice to give on how to stop cats from 
getting into an enclosure, on the 
importance of humidity in the incu- 
bation of ducks’ eggs, and on water- 
fowl diseases and their treatment. 
There are potted descriptions of many 
of the species of goose, swan and duck 
suitable for keeping, together with 
notes on whether or not they are 
harmful in a garden and how long their 
eggs take to incubate. 


MEMORIES OF THE CHASE 


UMEROUS photographs, eleven 

of them in colour, greatly enhance 
The Pursuit of Moths and Butterflies, 
an anthology by Patrick Matthews of 
writings about collecting and watching 
moths and butterflies in many parts 
of the world (Chatto and Windus, 30s.). 
The authors quoted include J. H. 
Fabre, Colette, Virginia Woolf, John 
Moore, H. M. Tomlinson, William 
Beebe and W. H. Hudson. 
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THOMAS LUMLEY L* 


3; BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 4732 


A SET OF EIGHT GEORGE IV SILVER SWEET DISHES 
BY BENJAMIN SMITH, LONDON 1829 


T. CROWTHER « SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
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An important Adam carved Statuary Marble Chimneypiece. Removed from Grosvenor 
Square, London. 


Total height 5’ 24” 
Opening height 3’ Io 


Length of shelf 6’ 7” 
Opening width 4’ 0” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Cable Address ; ANTIQUITY LONDON 


” 


’Phone : FULHAM 1375-7 


Geass 6 oO Se can 
4. BLAABRARN & SORES 47D. 
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23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


A Hepplewhite window seat in giltwood. 
Length overall 3 ft. 10 ins. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE. PICCY, LONDON 


TELEPHONE HWYOE PARK 0444 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIQUES ANDBAINE 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 


515, LAWNMARKET, 
EDINBURGH 


Cables; Decor, Aberdeen 


276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
GLASGOW 


A fine quality set of 10 
Hepplewhite style 
mahogany chairs, £95 


An antique 18th-century 
walnut pad _ foot 
concertina action tea 
table, open sizes 28” 
square, height 283”, £85 
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Spring Hats 


A cap of rose pink velvet with a rim of royal pastel mink (Kate Day) 


ORE hats with brims are being 
asked for than for several sea- 
sons, the reason being the 

change in the silhouette. The vertical 
outlines and general unadorned appear- 
ance of so many of the suits and dresses 
need a brim to augment the line and 
intensify the straightness, and so there 
are many sailors with upturned saucer 
brims and larger Bretons, as well as 
cloche shapes. Many of them are made 
from flowery printed cottons, linen or 
silk, and they look most decorative. 
They are all worn well on the back of 
the head. 

This backward tilt is the favourite 
fashion, as the small caps, tams and 
berets are all worn in this way with the 
front hair showing and none of the back. 
Dior in London has small squared berets 
worn straight and trimmed with a 
butterfly bow on the forehead or flowers 
set all round, but they are the exception. 
His large printed hats are worn back, 
and the brims can be turned down a 
little or be folded back over one eye. 
They finish the simple linen suits to per- 
fection. Simone Mirman has made them 
in London. A black straw beret with 
scarlet and white daisies set all round is 
a very gay little hat to wear with a first 
spring tailor-made. 

Madame Vernier made_ elegant 
straw hats of the utmost simplicity for 
the Hardy Amies wholesale clothes. A 


on the First 
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The dress and jacket are in navy and white 

pin-striped worsted (Hardy Amies Ready- 

to-Wear). The Breton sailor hat is in a 
lightweight navy bouclé straw (Vernier) 


(Left) White swan’s feathers make crossed 
head-bands for a tam of black velvet 
(Vernier) 


cloche of white straw as fine and light as 
tissue paper was folded in narrow tucks 
all over and untrimmed. It looked very 
chic with his simple navy and the grey 
flannel outfits touched with white. A 
larger Breton in navy straw that looked 
like a fine bouclé tweed was equally 
simple with a plain narrow grosgrain 
ribbon and bow as the only decoration. 
Cloche hats of printed silk matched the 
silk dresses that were worn under long 
brushed wool coats; a white coat with 
hat.and dress of white silk printed with 
small scarlet roses and green leaves was 
exceptionally pretty. 

Otto Lucas is making flower hats of 
roses, lilies of the valley and poppies 
massed on to light tulle cloche or toque 
shapes with the colours mixed brightly. 
Flower berets are made on a tulle founda- 
tion and worn right on the back of the 
head. Large and medium-sized sailor 
hats with saucer brims are carried out in 
shantung silk printed with massed 
flowers of several sizes. He is veiling 
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A cartwheel hat of flower-patterned linen in tones of tawny yellow. It 

has been designed for wearing with plain summer frocks. (Right) The 

small circular beret of tagel straw is for wear with the spring tailor- 
mades (Dior from Simone Mirman) 


Photographs by CouNTRY LiFE Studio 


toques and caps of flecked featherlight tweed with chiffon, and 
he swathes a chiffon scarf round with a bew and wide ends over 
one ear. 

A mass of small white caps and berets have accompanied the 
spring tailor-mades in the wholesale collections. Dolores make 
inexpensive small white piqué berets finished with a white 
grosgrain ribbon headband and a perky bow over one eye. 
Folded coifs of white ottoman straw or ivory satin present the 
latest version of the almost too popular sponge-bag beret of the 
winter. A folded cap of white straw, loosely crocheted, is 
peaked; for others the same light straw is worked in circles with 
the use of three or four colours, or one with a deep dark band laid 
against the hair. 


OR his town and country collection Hugh Beresford makes 
attractive vagabond felts with fringed edges to the undulating 
brims. Smaller felts have their pointed crowns pleated. For sum- 
mer there are youthful spot muslin mushroom shapes gathered 
into circles of pink tipped daisies and light glistening straw 
toques veiled with spot tulle—always a flattering combination. 
Fabrics from the Jacqmar range indicate coming trends. 
A 100 per cent. Acrilan jersey possesses the luminous bloom so 
admired, even though it has a twill surface. Lighter weight 
fabrics composed of 50 per 
cent. Acrilan and 50 per 
cent. wool have a smooth 
surface and are woven in 
miniature checks of mush- 
room brown with cream 
and a pastel. Another 
range of the same com- 
position is a canvas weave 
that will pleat durably. 
Pure silk crépes and shan- 
tungs are printed in florals 
of several tones of blue, 
bright touches against a 
sombre ground, or in mixed 
chalky pinks and_ blues 
with white and smoke grey. 
Sepia and black prints look 
smart; so do mixtures of 
greens. Clear pale shades 
are prominent among the 
thicker woollens. There 
are tweeds showing darned 
effects of lime green, pink 
and turquoise against 
beige, or two tones of 
hyacinth blue make small 
zig-zag patterns. Loosely 
woven coatings in white, 
sand colour and black look 
like crochet shawls. 

There is a great vari- 
ety of surfaces in the 
Moygashel range. Tweed 
effects are numerous, and 
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the two colours are broken by weaving viscose yarns 0 
widely different calibres together, fine ones with slub, 
This creates a raised effect and one colour appears as 
though darned over the other, and the texture is right 
for tailoring. Striped sail cloths are also woven from 
viscose—gay for slacks and beach wear—and the 
canvas weaves of mixtures of linen with Acrilan or 
Terylene make up well for summer suits. Alexon show 
one of these for a most successful design in a greyed blue! 
that has the fashionable short jacket and slim tapered — 
skirt. The fabric is crease-resistant. Pure linens are 
embroidered with all-over trailing patterns or dots of 
mixed sizes and this has the effect of making them 
resist creases. White or light embroidery against a 
strong shade is effective, and they have been shown in 
all the early collections for sheath dresses. Tartan 
stripes are funanda complete change from the ordinary. 

Summer cottons designed by Pucci for Tootal 
Broadhurst glow with colour. He is fond of a strong ™ 
pure blue and green for grounds on which the black 
patterns are traced in deep bars, small Balinese figures 
alternating with geometric arrangements of triangles 
and circles. A cool white ground with the pattern of 
pale feathery ferns, apparently done by brushwork, 
contrasts with all the intense © 
colours chosen for the mono- 
tone fabrics or the other 
prints. Estrava make them 
up for multiple beach out-_ 
fits, simply tailored and 
composed either of a one- 
piece sunsuit with shirt and 
skirt buttoning down the 
front, or shorts with suntop, 
plus a similar shirt and skirt © 
or a one-piece button- 
through sundress. These 
are the type of outfits that 
are really useful and have 
proved their popularity. 
Plain or printed tapered 
jeans go with over-blouses 
or sun tops that reverse 
the scheme; if tops are 
plain jeans are printed. 
Harlequin effects of mixed © 
colours and print with plain 
look very smart. All these 
sun cottons have undergone 
a new process, so that they 
will drip dry and they re- 
quire the bare minimum of © 
ironing. Bikinis are made 
with elasticised sides and 
shirts with elastic in the 
waist to keep them trim. 
High-cut sleeveless shirts 
are another feature. 
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P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


(Above) A shantung silk Breton sailor hat printed with brown and 
cream flowers is made with a folded brim (Otto Lucas) 
(Left) A beret of purple violets set into a snood of white satin. 


